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To his GRACE the 


oe « of 2 and Dover. 


My LoRD, 
HESE Stones, erected in the a 
Ages by the ancient Druids of our Iſland, 
for ſhewing the ſteady, uniform, and orderly 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies, in their reſpec- 
tive Orbits, ſeem to have been placed in your 
Grace's Poſſeſſion, for their actual Preſervation; 
and as a Symbol of your Grace's ſteady, uniform, 
and orderly Conduct through Life; who, like 
the Sun's genial Warmth, beſtow your humane 
Influence on all ſuch Objects, as fall within the 
Sphere of your Benevolence. 


17 am, my LORD, 
your Graces moſt obedient, 


and moſt obliged humble Servant, 
| JOHN SMITH. 
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EFF ERV of Monmouth tells us, That Stonehenge was a mo- 

nument erected, in the reign of Aurelius Ambroſius, by Am- 
broſe Merlin, to perpetuate the treachery of Hengiſt, the Saxon gene- 
ral ho having deſired a friendly meeting with Vortigern, at the 
| monaſtery « of Ambreſbury, aſſaſſinated him, with four hundred and 
fixty of his barons, and conſuls; after which, the bodies of the ſlaugh- 
tered Britons were interred in 2 burying place, near the monaſtery, 
here they had received their deaths; and Aurelius Ambroſius go- 


5 Ingo . che ſepulchre, ſoon after he had mounted the Britiſh throne, 


the king: not only ſhed tears at the ſight of it, but reſolved to per- 
petuate the memory of that piece of ground, which was honoured 
with the: bodies of ſo many noble patriots, that died for their coun- 


iy, with ſome noble monuments. ' 
| VV In 


15 


2 


2 DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS 
mn 6rder to this; the king; afeer g topether erer car 


penters and maſons, commanded them to employ the utmoſt of 
their art, in contriving a proper ſtructure; but they, out of diffi- 
dene of their own till, refuſing to undertake it, Mein, whe had 
been the prophet of Vortigern, was ſent for to exerciſe his abilities ; 
and he immediately adviſed Aurelius to ſend for the Giant's Dance 
in Killaraus, a mountain in Ireland: For there is, ſays he, a ſtruc- 
ture of ſtones there, which none of this age raiſe, without a 
Ptofotind knhowiedge of the mechanical arts. Ji arè ſtofies of a 
vaſt magnitude, and wonderful quality; and if they can be placed | 
here, as they ſtand there, they will remain for ever. | 

Theſe ſtones, continues Merlin, are myſtical, and of a medici- 
nal virtue. The giants of old brought them from the fartheſt 
coaſts of Affica, and plared them in Irelafid; whife they inhabited 
that country. Their deſign in this was to make baths in them, 
when they ſhould be taken with any Hines; for thefr method wus, 
1 Wan the ones; and put their fick into the water, which infallt- 
Dy eured them. With the Rke foccefs they cred wounds alf, 
adding only the application of ſome Herbs; and there is not 4 ſtone 

there, concluded Merlin, which has not ſome healing virtue. 
Aurelius forthwith fent his brother Uther, attended with fiſteen 
thoufand yourigmen,. under the direction of Merlin, for theſe won- 
-derful ſtones; and at their arrival at the place where they food, 
Merlin bad the men try their force, and fee whether ſtrength, or art, 
could do more towards taking them down. The command was no 
ſooner given, than ſome of the young men, who had prepared ca- 
bles, others who had provided ſmall ropes, and ſore who had far- 
niſhed themſelves with ladders for the work, applied thoſe imple- 
ments to the ſeveral parts of the building, and with one accord, the 
whole 
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whole army attempted the removal of the Giant's Dance; but all to 
no purpoſe. Merlin, laughing at their vain efforts, then began his 
own contrivances ; and when he had placed the engines, in their 
proper order, which he thought neceſſary for the work, he took 
down the ſtones, with incredible facility, and withal gave direc- 
tions for carrying them to Mount-Ambre. ; 

The ſtones were no ſaoner brought to this mountain, than the king 
ſummoned to it the biſhops, the abbots, and the people of all other 
orders and qualities, from every part of Britain, to celebrate with 
joy and honour, the ſetting them up: And when the parties were 
all aſſembled, Aurelius with royal pomp, celebrated the feaſt of 


Pentecoſt, the ſolemnity whereof he continued the three following 
days. Inthe mean-time, the king having beſtowed all places of 


honour, that were yacant, onhis domeſticks, as rewards for their good 
ſervices, he next ordered Merlin to go to work upon the monu- 
ment, and rear up the ſtones that were prepared for it, about the 
ſepulchre of the ſlaughtered Britons ; which he forthwith did in 
the ſame form, as they ſtood in the mountain Killaraus ; and, as 
the Britiſh hiſtorian concludes, thereby gave a mapifcſt proof of the 
prevalence of art, above ſtrength. 

Tradition. varies from hiſtory, in the ſtory touching the removal 
of this monument from the mountain of Killaraus to that of Am- 


| brius, and delivers it to this brief effect. 


The prophet Merlin, defirous of having a parcel of ſtones, which 


| grew in an odd ſort of form, in a backſide belonging to an old wo- 


man in Ireland, tranſported from thence, to one of the hills of 
Saliſbury plain, employed the Devil upon the work; who the night 


after, dreſſing himſelf like a gentleman, and taking a large bag of 


money in his hand, preſented himſelf before the good woman as 
B 2 | ſhe 


4 DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS 


ſhe was ſitting at 3 table, and acquainted her of the purchaſe he 
was come to make; the fiend, at the ſame time, pouring out his 


money on the board before her, and offering her as much for the 


ſtones as ſhe could reckon, while he ſhould be taking them away. 
The money was all in odd ſorts of coins, ſuch as four- penny half-. 
penny pieces, nine-penny pieces, thirteen- penny half- penny pieces, 
and the like; but nevertheleſs the Devil's propoſal ſeemed ſo very 
advantagious, that, notwithſtanding the difficulty there would be in 
reckoning the money, the old woman could not avoid complying with: 
it, as ſhe imagined the removal of her ſtones by a ſingle man, 
would be a work of almoſt infinite time, and that ſhe ſhould be able 


to tell as much money, while i it ſhould be about, as would make her 


as rich as a princeſs. But the bargain was no ſooner made, and ſhe 
had no ſooner laid her fingers on a four- penny half- penny coin, . 
than the Devil, with an audible voice, cried out, hold, and ſaid, 
the ſtones. were gone: The old woman, diſregarding what he ſaid, 
however peeped out into her backſide, and, to her great amaze-. 


ment, it was even ſo, as Satan had ſpoken ;. for the common de- 


ceiver of mankind in an inſtant took down the ſtones, bound them up 
in a wyth, and conveyed them to Salisbury Plain; but juſt before 
he got to Mount Ambre, the wyth flackened, and as he was croſ- 
ſing the river Avon at Bulford, one of the ſtones dropped down 
into the water, where it lies to this very hour; the reſt were im- 


mediately reared up on the ſpot of ground deſtined by Merlin for 


them; and the Devil, pleaſed with the accompliſhment of his 


work, declared, upon fixing the laſt ſtone, that nobody ſhould be 


ever able to tell how the fabric, or any of the parts, of which it 
is compoſed, came there. | 
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Or STONEHENGE. Þ „ 
A Friar, who had laid all night-concealed near the building, hear- 


ing the Devil's declaration, replied to it, by ſaying, that is more than 


thee canſt tell; which put Satan into ſuch a paſũon, that he ſnatch- 
ed up a pillar, and hurled it at the Friar, with an intention to bruiſe 
him to dirt; but he running for his life, the ſtone, in it's fall, only. 
reached his-heel, and ſtruck him in it ; the mark of which appears 


in that pillar eyen unto this day. Vid. Wood's Stonehenge, p. 70. 


Giraldas Cambrenſis ſays, there was in Ireland, in ancient times, 


aæ pile of ſtones, worthy. admiration, called the Giant's Dance; be- 


cauſe giants, from the remoteſt parts of Africa, brought them in- 
to Ireland; and in the plains of Kild are, not far from the caſtle of 
Naaſe, as well by force of art, as ſtrength, . miraculouſly ſet. them 
up. Theſe ſtones Aurelius Ambroſius, King of the Britains, pro- 
cured Merlin by ſupernatural means to bring from Ireland, into 
Britain. And, that he might leave ſome famous monument of ſo 
great a treaſon, to after ages, in the ſame order, and art, as they 
ſtood formerly, ſet them up, where the flower of the Britiſh na- 
tion fell by the cut- throat practice of the Saxons; and where 
under the pretence of peace, the ill ſecured youth of the kingdom, 
by murdrous deſigns were ſlain. Vid. Fones's Stonehenge, p. 12. 
Rainulpb, monk of Cheſter faith, Ambroſius's brother, Uther Pen-- 


: dragon, by help. of Merlin the prophet, brought Choream Gigantum, . 


that is Stonehenge, out of Ireland. Stonehenge is now in the plain, 


of Salisbury: Of that bringing of Stonehenge out of Ireland ſpeex- 
eth the Britiſh ſtory, if it ſhould lawfully be ytrowed.. 


| PolydoreVirgil faith, the Britains, in memory of his great atchiev- 
ments for the common wealth, erected a magnificent ſepulchre to 


their chieftain Ambroſius, made of great ſquare ſtones, in form of a 


CTO WN. 


. 


„ DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS. 


crown, even in that place, where fighting he was flain ; that the 
proweſs of fo great a commander ſhould neither be forgotten among 
themſelves, who. then lived, or left unremembred to poſterity. 
Which monument remains even to this day, in the dieeeſe of Saliſ- 
bury, near unto the village called 3 ** . Stans 
benge, p. 18. 

| | Camden's Account of Stonchenge. 


OWARD the north, about fix miles from Salifbuey, in the 
plain, is to be ſeen an huge and monſtrous piece of work, 
ſuch as Cicero termeth, inſanam SubſtraQtionem. For within the 
circuit of a ditch, there are erected in manner of a erown, in three 
ranks or courſes, one within another, certain mighty and unwrought | 
ſtones, whereof ſome are twenty- eight feet high, and ſeven broad; 
upon the heads of which others, like overthwart pieces, do bear 
and reft croſswife, with a ſmall tenon and mortaiſe, fo as-the-whole 
frame ſeemeth to hang: whereof we call it Stonehenge, like as our 
old Hiſtorians termed it for the greatneſs, Chorea Gigantum, the 
Giants Dance. Our eountrymen reckon this for one of our won- 
ders, and miracles. And much they marvel from whence fireh 
huge ſtones were brought, conſidering that in all thoſe quarters, 8 
bordering thereupon, there is hardly to be found any common 
ſtone at all for building: as alſo by what means they were ſet up. 


For my own part, about theſe points, I am not curioufly to argue 


and diſpute, but rather to lament, with much grief, that the authors 
of ſo notable a monument are thus buried in oblivion. Yet fome 
there are that think them to be no natural ſtones hewn ont of the 


+ rock; but artificiafly made of pure fand; and by foe glewy and 


unctious 


Os 8TONEHBNGE 7 


unctious matter, knit and incorporate together, like as thoſe anci- 
ent trophies and monuments of victory, which 1 have ſeen in 
Forkſhire. And what maryel? Read we not, I pray you, in Pliny, 
that the ſand, or duſt of Puteoli, being covered over with water, 
becometh forthwith a very ſtone; that the ciſterns in Rome of 
Sand, digged out of the ground, and the ſtrongeſt kind of lime, 
_ wrought together, grow ſo hard, that they ſeem ſtones indeed? 
And that ſtatues and images of marble Scalings, and ſmall grit, grow 
together, fo compact and firm, that they were deemed intire and 
folid marble? 'Fhe common ſaying is, that Ambroſius Aurelianus, 
or his brother Uther, did rear them up by the art of Merlin, Ge. 


Js Account of Stonehenge, from Inigo Jones, Archi- 
tect to King James the Fir/t, 


HIS antiquity (called by Henry Huntingdon, the ſecond ; 

by Polyolbion,—firſt wonder of the land, becauſe the archi- 
traves are ſet upon the heads of the upright ſtones, and (hang as 
it were) in the air, is generally known by the name of Stone- 
Heng. It is fited upon the plain in the county of Wiltſhire ; in 
England, not far from Ambreſbury {the foundation of whoſe build- 
ings, frequently digged up, render it to have been in times paſt a 
town of no ſmall fame) fix miles at leaſt from new Saliſbury, 
northwards. 

The whole work in general, being of a circular Form, is 110 
feet diameter, double winged about without a roof, anciently envi- 
roned with a deep trench, ſtill appearing about thirty feet broad. 
So that betwixt it, and the work itſelf, a large and void ſpace of 
5 ground being left, it had from the plain three open entrances; the 


moſt 


8 DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS 


moſt conſpicuous thereof lying north-eaſt; at each of which, was 
raiſed, on the outſide of the trench aforeſaid, two huge ſtones gate- 
wiſe; parallel whereunto, on the infide, two others of leſs propor- 
tion. The inner part of the work, conſiſting of an Hexagonal 
figure, was raiſed by due ſymmetry, upon the Baſes of four equi- 
lateral Triangles, which formed the whole ſtructure. This inner 
part likewiſe was double; having, within alſo, another Hexagon 
raiſed ; and all that part within the trench, ſited upon a command 
ing ground, eminent, and higher much than any of the plain lying 
without; and, in the midſt thereof, upon the foundation of a hard 
chalk, the work itſelf was placed. Inſomuch that from what part 
ſoever they came unto it, they roſe by an eaſy aſcending —_ 
In the. inmoſt part of 'the work, there is a Stone, appearing not 
much above the ſurface of the earth, (and lying-towards the eaſt) 
four feet broad, and fixteen feet long; which, whether it might 
be an Altar, or no, I leave to the judgment of others ; becauſe ſo 
overwhelmed with the ruins of the work, that I could make no 
ſearch after it; but even with much difficulty took the aforeſaid 
proportions thereof : yet, for my part, I can apprehend no valid 
reaſons to the contrary ; except that the whole conſtructure being 
circular in form, the Altar ſhowed rather to have been placed upon 
the center of the circle, than inclined to the circumference. - Ne- 
vertheleſs it cannot be denied, but, being ſo fited, the cell (as I may 
call it) was thereby left more free, for the due performance of thoſe 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious rites, which their Idolatry led them to. 

The great ſtones, which made the entrances from the outſide of 


the trench, are ſeven feet broad, three feet thick, and twenty 
high. | 


The 
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The parallel n on the inſide of the inch, are four feet 
broad, and three feet thick; but they lie fo broken, and ruined by 
time, that their proportion in height” cannot be EI TIPS 
| much leſs exactly meaſured. * 

The Stones, which made the outer aa, were ſeven feet in 
breadth, three feet and a half in thickneſs, and fifteen feet and 
a half in height; ;* each ſtone having two tenons mortaiſed” into 
the architrave, continuing upon them throughout the whole cir- 
cumference. For theſe architraves, being jointed directly in the 
middle of each of the perpendicular ſtones, that their weight 
might have an equal bearing, and upon each fide of the joint, a 
tenon wrought” (as yet remains to be ſeen) it may poſitively be 
1 concluded thereby, the nen continued round about this out- 
ward circle. | 
The ſmaller ftones of the i inner circle, are one foot and an half | 
in breadth, one foot thick, and fix feet high. Theſe had no 
architraves upon them, but were taiſed perpendicular, of a pyra- 
midal form. That there was no architrave upon theſe, may be 
hence concluded, the ſtones being too ſmall to carry ſuch a weight, 
tlie ſpaces being alſo too wide to admit of an architrave upon them, 
without danger of breaking; and being but ſix feet high, there 
could not poſſibhy be a convenient head- height remaining for a 
paſſage underneath ; — confidering fully, the game of 
the whole work. 

The ſtones of the greater Hexagon, ate ſeven feet and an half in 
breadth, three feet nine inches in thickneſs, and twenty feet in 
height, each ſtone having one tenon in the middle. | 
| The 
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| The ſtones of the Hexagon within are two feet fix inches broad. 

one foot and an half thick, and eight feet high; f in form pyra- | 
midal, like thoſe of the inner circle. . 

The architrave, lying round about upon the vpright ones, of 
the outward circle, being 1 mortaiſed into them, and jginted i in the 

middle of each of the perpendicular | ſtones, is three feet and an 
half broad, and two feet and an half high. : 1 8 

The architrave, which lyeth on the top of the great tones of 

3 the Hexagon, and mortaiſed alſo into them, is fxteen feet long, | 
three feet nine inches broad, and three feet four inches high. | 

T his architrave, continuing: only from ſtone to None, left betwixt | 
every two, and two, a void ſpace, . free to the air, uncovered. For 

if they had been continued throughout the whole Hexagon, then 
; neceſſarily there muſt have been two tenons upon each of the: 

. ſtones, as thoſe of the outward circle had; but being-diſpoſed as 
_ aforeſaid, that one which was in the middle, and pn remains 
apparent, was ſufficient for the thing intended. 

The ones of the greater hexagon, and outward. circle, after ſo 
"Jong conteſt with the violence of time, and. injury of the weather, 
are for che moſt part ſtanding at this day; which though 1 not all at 
their full height, as when firſt ſet up, yet the footſteps. neverthe- 
leſs, of many of them, as expreſſed i in the deſigu, are ſtill re- 
maining in their proper places. Thoſe of the inner circle, and 
leſſer Hexagon, not only ex poſed to the fury of all devouring age, 
but to che ge of men rag have been more ſubject to ruin: 
dons down, or ded + up, ang at furs nods uſe of for . a 


occaſions. Which I am the rather induced to believe, becauſe 
ſince 
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8 my firſt. meaſuring t the work, not- one _—_ of fore of 
chem ſtanding, a are now to be! found. hang 
After many and learned arguments to proye the different orders 
| of architectuſe made uſe of 1 in the temples dedicated to cheir Gods 
and Godd es, as this was of the tuſcan order, and open to the 
heayens, 1 e cpnceives it was dedicated to the God Czlus, by 
ſome — * called Celum, by others Uranus, from whom the 
 angients imagined all | things took their beginning. His reaſons are, 
firſt, i in reſpect ta the 2 755 thereof; z for it ſtands in a plain, re- 
mote. from any town or village, in a free and open air, without an 
groves, or woods about i it. econdly,” in regard of the aſpect; for 
Stone-Heng w: was never covered, but built without a roof. Which 
decorum | the B Romans eyer obſeryed, both in the ſituation, and alpect, 
of the temples, dedicated to this their God, and to Jove the Light- 
ner, the ſun, and the moon. Another reaſon I find alſo why they 
built their temples to Cælus, and thoſe other deities, uncovered, as 
Stone-Heng ; ; becauſe they counted i it an heinous matter to ſee thoſe 


« &< 


Gods confined under a roof, whoſe : doing 9 confiſted | in n being 
E 


Pr. Charlton Phyſitian : to King ; Charles the Second, con- 
futes Inigo Jones's M otions of its being a Roman Tem- 
ple, and. believes it to have been erected by the Danes, 
for the Election and 7. . of their Kings. 


N the frcagily of this aint (he ſays) I adventure to 
1 acquaint you moreover, with my conjecture, concerning the 
time, when Stone-Heng was firſt ſet up: which I take to be in 
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the beginning of the reign of that excellent Prince, Alfred, or: 
Alured;, who, as he was the firſt anointed King of this Iſland, fo. 
was he the firſt learned King, and moſt mupificent Patron to ſcho- 
lars, that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of Britain: for all our Chroni- 
cles agreeingly deliver, that he was ſcarcely ſeated in. his throne, 
when there came over greater ſwarms of Danes, than ever before, 
to infeſt his dominions; and that, after many unfortunate battles. 
with them, he was reduced to that extremity, that leaving his 
large Monarchy to the rage and rapine of thoſe inſulting Pagans, 
he fled, for ſafety of his life, into the marſhes, of Somerſetſhire, 
where, for two years, he lay concealed j in a poor diſguiſe, ſuſtain- 
| ing himſelf by fiſhing and. fowling: Among other adventures, . 
that befel this glorious perſon, in this. dark eclipſe, it is, nat 
ynworthy remembrance, that on. a time, as he was. ſitting in the 
chimney corner, in the cottage of a cow-herd, (who. entertained. 
him in his ſervice) and buſied in trimming his bow and arrows, a. 
cake of dough, lying to be baked on the hearth. before him, 
chanced to be burned; which the good wife imputing to his 
neglect, in great fury caſt away his bow and arrows, and ſharply 
checking him, ſaid, thou fellow, doſt thou. ſee the bread burn 
before thy face, and wilt not turn it? And yet thou art glad to 
eat it before it be half baked. Shortly after this, learning policy. 
from. Adverſity, and deriving- courage from neceſſity, he ven- 
tured, in, the habit. of a, common, minſtrel, to enter into the 
Danes camp, (in Wiltſhire, and probably not far from the place a 
where Stone-Heng ſtands,) and having. viewed: the manner of 
their encamping, and obſerved their. ſecurity, he returned back 
to ſeveral. of, his Lords, retreated into the iſland called Edlinſey, . 
ipyironed; 
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invironed with two rivers, Thane and Parret, in Somerſetſhire, 
and . acquainting them in how careleſs, a nd open a. poſture, he 
found the enemy, recollected the ſcattered. remains of his forces; 
and with theſe ſurprizng the Danes, and putting them firſt into a 
pannick terror, and then to flight, gave them ſo conſiderable a 
defeat, that they. immediately ſubmitted to a treaty, and delivered. 
| hoſtages for performance of conditions. 

Now, conſidering the extreme low ebb of fortune, to which 
this excellent King was at that time brought; and the high flood 
af proſperity, that had, in the mean while advanced the Danes 
over all parts of his dominions; inſomuch, that nothing ſeemed 
wanting to compleat their. Conqueſt, but only to find out the few: 
defendants, . who remained in obſcurity; and withal reflecting on 
the former mentioned cuſtom of that ambitious and martial nation, , 
to erect Courts Royal of huge ſtones, according to the manner: 
deſcribed,. for the Election of their Kings, in all countries, where 
the happy ſucceſs of their arms had given them a title to Sove- 
reignty; I.am apt to believe, that having then over-run the whole. 
kingdom, except only Somerſetſhire, and encamping their main 
army in Wiltſhire, for near upon two. years together; and ſet-- 
ting up their reſt in a confidence to. perpetuate their newly acquired 
power; they employed themſelves, during that time of leiſure 
and jollity, in erecting Stone-Heng, as a place wherein to elect and 
inaugurate their ſupreme commander, King of England: the 
weakneſs of the diſtreſſed Alfred affording them a fit opportunity, 
and that country n them fit materials. for ſo. great and 
ſtupendous a work. Nor is it improbable, that the great. 
ſypinity and Giforder, in which the. royal. Spie found, them, 

When. 
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when the magick of his fiddle had charmed them into an imper- 
ception of the majeſty of his perſon, and procured him a free 
welcome into their Camp, might be occaſioned by the Jubilee 
they celebrated, after they had finiſhed that laborious taſk, and 
therein newly crowned their King, after a triumphal manner, ſuch 
as at once correſponded with the faſhion of their anceſtors, and 
expreſſed the profuſeneſs of their public Joy. For many of our 
| hiſtorians relate, that the Daniſh army was at that time let looſe 
to luxury and revelling; and that the unknown muſician was 
brought to play before their king, Gurmund, iti his tent, dur- 
ing along and magnificent feaſt. But perhaps, I may be thought 
too bold, in daring, from ſuch ſlender paſſages, and circumſtan- 
tial hints, thus preciſely to gueſs at the age of this antiquity ; 
concerning whoſe original, neither hiſtory, nor tradition, hath 
left any glimpſe of light, whereby the inquiſitive might be 
guided through the darkſome vale of uncertainty, to the delight- 
ful manſion of truth. Leaving every man, therefore, to che 
liberty of his own thoughts, touching this particular, as alſo 
Whatever elſe hath been faid of the Monument itſelf, and its 
original deſignation, I here put a period to this diſcourſe: wherein, 
though 1 have adventured to contend with oblivion, 1 had no 
deſign to uſurp upon che judgment of others. | 
Mr. Webb (fail to be ſon-in-law to Inigo Jones) confutes the 
whole of what Dr. Charlton has Jad upon the ſubject, and. endea- 
vours to ſupport Mr. Jones's Hypotheſis. His bosk contains 228, 
Dr. Charlton's 48, and Inigo Fones's 72 folio pages. London, 
printed for D. Browne, junior,-at the Black Swan without Temple- 
Bar, 1725, ſecond edition. 
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A Fool's. Bolt ſon fhot ur Stonage. 


FROM a Maauſoript collected dy Harne the antiqusfian, 
printed in Peter Langtoft's chronicle. Vel. 2. ꝓ. 1483. 
AN wander witt of Wiltſhire, rambling to Rome to gane at anti- 
Juities, and there ferewing himſelf into the company>of antiqua- 
ries, they intreated him to:illuftrate unto them, that famous mo- 
Wument in his country, called Stonage. His anſwer was, he had 
ever ſeen, ſcarce heard of it; whereupon theyikicked:him aut af 
ifvors, and bad him go home, and ſee:Stonage. And with all ſuch 
\ZBſopical cocks, as flight · theſe admired . ſtones, and other. our do- 
mmeſtick monuments, (by which they: might be admoniſhed, to. 
efchew ſome evil, or- do ſome good, ). and ſcrape for: barley. corns of 
wanity" eut of foreigne dunghills, might' be handled, or rather 
footed, as he was. If Thad been in his place, I:thould have been 
apt to have told them, that, ſurely it was: ſome heatheniſſi temple 
demoliſſred by the immediate hand of God, as an intollerable. abo- 
mination unto him: yet reſerving ſo much of it ſtanding, as may 
declare what the whole was, and how, and hy ſo deſtroyed; . that, 
as we are to remember Lot's wife, turned into a piller of ſal t, for 
looking backward, towards idolatrous Sodome, ſo we ſhould re- 
member, that theſe forlorn pillers of ſtone, are left to be our re- 
membranoers, diſſuading us from looking back in our hearts, up- 
on any thing of idolatry, and perſuading us, in imitation of Moſes. 
rand the Prophets, ſo to deſeribe, and deride it in its uglie colours, 
that none of us, or our poſterity, may returne, with dogs, to ſuch. 
vomit, or ſows, to wallowing in ſuch mire. And fince all that have 
(las yet) written, on this ſubject, have cantradicted and confuted. 
| each, 
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each other, and never any has, as yet, revealed this miſterie of ini- 
quitie to this purpoſe, and that pedlers and tinkers, vamping on 
London way near it, may and do freely ſpend their mouths on it, 
I know not to the contrary, but that I alſo may ſhoot my bolt a 
little farther into it: however I will adventure; were it for nothing 
elce, but to recreate myſelf ſometimes, after other ſtudies; and to 
provoke my friends, which importun'd me to it, to ſhoot their 
acute ſhafts at it alſo;' hoping that one or other of us, by art or 
-accident, ſhall hit the mark. My bolt is ſoon ſhot, in this ſhort 
conjecture; that 'Stonage was an old Britiſh triumphal tropicall 
Temple, erected to Anaraith, their goddeſs of victory, in'a bloudy 
field there wone, by illuſtrious Stanengs, and his Cangick : Giants, 
rom K. Divitiacus, and his Belgæ. In which Temple the captives 
and ſpoils were ſacrificed to the faid Idol Anaraith. 80 that theſe 
12 particulers hereof, are to be demonſtrated. 
1. Stonage was an 6Id Britiſh Monument. F324 
2. Thatit was a monument of a bloudy battel foughten . 
3. This bloudy battel produced a glorious victorie. 
4. This victorie was wonne by the Cangi of Gladerhaf. 
5. The Cangi were Giants. 
„ | 6. Commanded by the famous Stanenges of Honnicutt. 
[ | 7. The army conquered was K. Divitiacus, and his Belgæ. | 
- 8, In this place, aſſoone as the Cangi had RY they tri- 
umphed. 
9. Where they triumphed, they erected this Monument as a 
| Trophie. | 
10. This Trophie was a Temple. | 
11. This Temple was conſecrated to Anaraith, their 3 of 
| victory. 12. In 
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12. In this Temple, the ſaid victors facrificed their captives and 
ſpoils to their ſaid Idoll of victorie. 
Our work lies before us, in theſe 12 particulers, and our tooles, 
to perform it, ſhould be ancient, and credible hiſtories, treating 
of this ſubject. But what are they, and where to be found? Jeffrie 
of Monmouth, will tell you a tale, that theſe ſtones were brought 
by giants from Africa, into Quildare in Ireland, and by ſome leger- 
demaine of Merlin, conveyed to the place, where they are; but no- 
credible hiſtorian could ſpeke any word of any fuch thing, Gildas. 
Badonicas of Bathe, within 20 (35) miles of Stonage, writing, 
anno domini 543, had not a word of it: nor venerable Bede; 
who writing, anno 727, of many other rarities of this land, hath, 
not a word of Stonage. William of Malms-burie, writing, anno 
1142, within 14 (35) miles of Stonage, hath not a word of it; nor 
Ethelwred, nor Hoveden, nor Ingulthus, nor Paris, nor Weſt- 
monaſterienſis, nor Florentius Wigornienſis; who all wrote above 
500 years ſince; yet not a word of it: and Henricus Hunting 
donienſis, writing near the ſame time, tells the naked truth of the 
matter: and that it was not, becauſe they would not, but becauſe 
they could not, ſay any thing of it. His words are, Quatuor ſunt: 
in Anglia, que mira videntur; ſcilicet Stanenges (i. e.) Stonage; 
ubi lapides mire magnitudinis in modum portarum elevati ſunt, 
ita ut portæ portis ſuperpoſitæ videantur; nec poteſt quis excogi- 
tare, qua arte tanti lapides ; adeo in altum elevati ſunt; vel quare- 
ibidem conſtructi ſunt. This Stonage did aſtoniſh them; this did 
amaze them; that they durſt not labour, leſt they ſhould loſe their 
labour, and themſelves alſo. And if the grand ſeniors, which 
ved fo near it, above a thouſand years ſince, could not, how: 
| D- | ſhould: 
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ſhould we fillie freſhmen unlock this cloſet? I have ſtumbled on 
two picklocks; which, if dexterouſly handled, will ſet it wide open 
to the world. 1. A deſcription of Stonage, (as he calls it) and 2. 
A mappe of Wiltſhire. He refers his reader to Inigo Jones, for a 
deſcription of the Fabrick; and endeavours to collect, from the map, 
brittiſh names ſimilar to it; but can find but one; which is the 
nick-name Stonehenge. | 

I. Stonage was an old britiſh monument. 

The old Britons were the firſt of fix nations, which had the 
poſſeſſion of this land ſucceflively, viz. old Britons, Belgæ, Ro- 
mans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. The old Britons came ori- 
ginally from the tower of Babell thus. Shortly after the deluge, 
the Lord having bleſſed Noah, and his poſterity, ſaying, be fruitful, 
multiply, and repleniſh the earth, notwithſtanding they had been 
fruitful, and had in a ſhort time multiplied incredibly, yet they 
obſtinately refuſed to repleniſh the earth; but ſaid, go to, let us 
build us a Citie, and a Tower in it, whoſe topp may reach unto hea- 
ven, leaſt we be ſcattered over the face of the whole earth; fo they 
intended to dwell in their citie together, and to ſecure themſelves 
from any future flood in the tower : but the Lord confourded their 
one (viz. Hebrew) into 52 languages; ſo that they, not under- 
ſtanding each other, babling about carrying on the worke, were 
neceſſitated to give it over unfiniſhed; and then each principal man 
amongſt them, having ſought out, and brought together, ſuch as 
could well underſtand his Language, conducted them into the ſe- 
veral parts of the earth; where many of them are called after their 
conductors names to this day; as the Medes, from Madai; the Muſ- 
covites, from Msſech, or Moſock; the Canonites, from Canan; and 

| Gomer 
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Gomer, the eldeſt ſon of Japhet, calling together all ſuch as could 
underſtand Gomerarg, as the ſpeech of Gomer, conducted them 
to, and ſeated them in, France; where they were called Gomeri, 
after old Gomer; and ſome of them in Britaine. 

2. My ſecond particular is, that a bloudy battle was We 
at Stonage. For the very name Stonage ſignifies Stone - battle; the 
laſt ſyllable age comeing from the greek 4, a furious battle, &c. 
ſo that all, that have built their opinion of this monument, on 
any other foundation, then a bloudy battle, have built Stonages in 
the aire. 

3. This bloudy battle produced a glorious an It was not 
bellum anceps, or a drawn battle. He that runneth, may read al- 
moſt clear victorie of the one over the other armie, in the nume- 
rous trains of Burrows, with mens bones in them, extending from 
Stonage to Ameſburie, and from thence to the top of Haradon 
Hill, about 5 miles in all; the burrows being very great, and ſtand- 
ing thicke at, and near Stonage, and ſtill ſmaller and thinner till 
near the top of Haradon-Hill ; plainly declaring the great execu- 
tion done neare Stonage, and that the conquered armie fled toward 
Haradon-Hill; the conquering armie purſued them thither, and 
ſle w many thouſands of them, and buried them in heaps together, 
in, and near, London way to the ſaid hill. 

4. That this victorie was won by the Cangi of Glad- er- haf, 
viz. the people of Somerſett, who were all called Cangi, (i. e.) 
Singers to inſtruments of muſick, from Canig, Canticum organi 
muſici ; in which it ſeems, . they delighted ſo much, that, as the 
old Britons did, ſo their poſteritie of Wales do call Somerſett Gla- 
der-haf, the merry ſummerfield to this day. 

2 5. That 
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5. That theſe Cangi were giants, will appear, from this monu- 
ment being anciently called the Giant's dance, and Cannings or 
the Cangings, near Stonage, ſignifie, Cangick Giants &c. | 

By ſome huge bones of men, found amongſt others, in the ſaid 
burrowes, as aforeſaid, and in other places near Stonage, according 
to the very words of Sir. Thomas Elliot, in his dictionarie, on 
the word Gigas. About 50 years ſince, I myſelf, being with my 
father, Sir Richard Elliot, at a moneſterie of regular Canons (three 
or four miles from Stonage) beheld the bones of a dead man, found 
deep in the ground ; which, being joyned together, was in length 
13 feet and 10 Inches; whereof one of the teeth my father had, 
which was of the quantity of a great wallnut. This I have written 
(faith he) becauſe ſome men will believe nothing, that is out of the 
compaſs of their knowledge &c. 

'6. That the commander in chaſe of theſe Belge, was 5 the famous 
old Staneage, of Glad-er-haf aforeſaid, which gives demonſtration 
that as Stonage was one, ſo Stanenges was another britanick grecian 
name of this monument: ſo alſo, of a moſt ancient flouriſhing fa- 
mily in Glad-er-haf to this day ; which name could not ariſe from 
any other place, or thing, than this monument &c. 

7. The people conquerred by the Cangi, were King Divitiacus 
and his Belgz, of low Germanie. He invading Britaine with his 
Salii of Belgium, came into Wiltſhire, and quartered, and plun- 
dered all over Saliſburie plain, &c. Old Stanenges and his Cangi 
drew up their armie in Yearnſburie Caſtle, 5 miles weſtward from 
Stonage : Divitiacus and his armie from the top of Haradon hill, 
5 miles north-eaſt thereof : where, after they had faced each other a 
while, they met, and fought a bloudie battle, in the mid-way ; where 

the 
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the Belgæ being routed, fled homewards towards their ſaid hill of 
refuge ; but fo many of their Salii were flain, and buried in the 
barrows aforeſaid, that the field was ever ſince called Salisburie- 
Plaine. 

8. The Cangick Giants having conquered, triumphed over their 
enemies at Stonage; which, upon that occaſion, was called the 
_ Giants Dance: and this triumphant ſinging and danceing together, 
at the time, and place of victorie, was the com mon _ of the 
ancients, &c. 

9. But all this ſinging and danceing did but beate the aire, unca- 
pable of any legible impreſſion, in which poſterity might read this 
glorious victorie; therefore they thought it expedient to erect this 
monument as their trophie, and as ſuch a Gazett, as all the world 
might gaze at, and admire their heroicall valour through all gene- 
rations, &c. 

Io. This trophie was a temple, or rather a tropicall temple. 
For, firſt, it was the common practice of the heathens, to promiſe 
and vow temples, as trophies, to their ſuppoſed Gods, or Goddeſ- 
ſeſs, of victorie, in caſe they would give them ſome great victorie 
which when they had obtained, they ſurely built it accordingly, 
in the place aforeſaid of an ordinarie Trophie: ſo it was called a tro- 
picall Temple, &c. 

11. And this temple was conſecrated to Andraſte, alias Anraith, 
alias Andates, their Goddeſs of victorie. For to whom elſe, would, 
or could they dedicate a temple for victorie, but to their ſuppoſed 
Goddeſſe of victorie? She was termed Andraſte, in Relation to the 
Conquerors ; and, in reſpe& of the conquered, Anraith: and Gil- 


das Badonicus, ſpeaking of the Gods of the ancient Britons, ſays, 
| Nec 
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Nec enumerans patriz portenta ipſa diabolica, pene numero Ægyp- 
tiaca vincentia; quorum nonnulla, lineamentis adhuc deformibus, 
intra, vel extra, deſerta mœnia, ſolito more rigentia, torvis vultibus 
intuemur, &c. 

Our Author renders torvis vultibus, bulliſh countenances ſo the 
bulliſh names of. divers circumjacent pariſhes' do intimate; that 
Anraith was a very Bulleger, as Bulford, two Blunſdons, orthog. 
Bullunſdownes (i. e.) Bulls-temple downes, and Will fall, orthog. 
Bull fall, (i. e.) Bull Devil and why not the old Britons have 
their Bull Devil, as well as the Iſraelites their Calf ** and the 
Egyptians their Ox Devil, Apis? 

12. That they uſually ſacrificed their Captives and 1 to An- 
dates in her temple, &c. I fhall prove from Tacitus. The Romans, | 
having conquerred Britaine, tyrannized ſo intollerably over them, 
that Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, that he might free his ſubjects 
from their calamities, made the Roman Emperor Nero his heir ; hop- 
ing that he, and his, ſhould thereby have the more favour, during his 
life at leaſt: but the Romanes taking all for their own, preſently 
tyrannized infinitely the more; whipped his Queen Baodicea ; ra- 
viſhed his daughters and plundered his ſubjects; of all their eſtates : 
whereupon his wife Baodicea, ſtirring up firſt the Trinobantes, 
(i. e.) the Londoners, and afterward the Britons in general, raiſed 
a moſt bloudy warr againſt the Romanes; cut off their two Colo- 
nies, Verolamium, and Camalodunum ; diſtroyed the ninth Legion; 
put Catus Decianus to flight; deſtroyed 80000 of them; ſome by the 
_ ſword, and ſome by. ſacrificing them, with the greateſt cruelty, to 


Andates, in her Temple, &c. 
Biſhop. 
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Gibſon's Stonehenge, /rom Camden's Brittannia. 
BO UT ſeven miles north of Saliſbury is Stonehenge; a 


A piece of antiquity ſo famous, as to have gained the admira- 
tion of all ages, and engaged the pens of ſome very. conſiderable 


authors. Tis of itſelf ſo fingular, and receives ſo little light from 
hiſtory, that almoſt every one has advanced a new notion. To 
give the ſeveral conjectures, with ſome ſhort remarks, is as much 


as the narrow compaſs of our deſign will allow. But not to hunt 


after ſuch uncertainties, and in the mean time to paſs over what lies 
before our eyes, we will premiſe a deſcription of the place, as it 
now ſtands, much more diſtin than what Mr. Camden has left 
us. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, environed with a deep trench, 
ſtill appearing, and about 30 feet broad. From the plain it has 
had three entrances, the moſt conſiderable lying north eaſt ; at each 


of which was raiſed, on the outſide of the trench, two huge ſtones 


gate- wiſe; parallel whereunto, on the inſide, were two others of 
leſs proportion. After one has paſſed this ditch, he aſcends thirty 
five yards, before he comes at the work itſelf ; which conſiſts of four 
circles of ſtones. The outward circle is about 100 feet diameter ; 
the ſtones whereof are very large, 4 yards in height, 2 in breadth, 
and 1 in thickneſs. Two yards and an half within this great cir- 
cle, is a range of leſſer ſtones. Three yards farther is the principal 
part of the work, called by Mr. Jones the Cell, of an irregular 
figure, made up of two rows of ſtones ; the outer of which conſiſts 
of great upright ſtones, in height 20 feet, in breadth 2 yards, and 


in thickneſs 1 yard. Theſe are coupled at the top by large tranſome 
| ſtones 


| 
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ſtones like architarves, which are 7 feet long, and about 3 and an 
half thick, Within this, was alſo another range of leſſer pyrami- 
dal ſtones, of about 6 feet in height. In the inmoſt part of the cell, 
Mr. Jones obſerved a ſtone {which is now gone) appearing not 
above the ſurface of the earth, and lying toward the eaſt, 4 feet 
broad, and 16 long; which was his ſuppoſed altar-ſtone. 

And ſo much for the ſtructure and dimenfions of the monument; 
only it may in general be obſerved, 'that the ſtones are not artificial, 
as Mr. Camden, and ſome others would perſwade us, but * 
natural, as Mr. Jones has aſſerted, 

The opinions about it may be reduced to theſe ſeven heads, 

1. That it is a work of the Phenicians ; as Mr. Sammes in his 
brittannia conceits; a conjecture that hath met with ſo little appro- 
bation, that I ſhall not Ray to confute it. 

2. That it was a temple of the Druids, long before the coming in 
of the Romans, which Mr. John Aubrey, fellow of the royal Soci- 
ety, endeavours to prove in his manuſcript treatiſe, entitled monu- 


menta britannica. 
3. That it was an old eeinenphal britiſh monument, erected to. 


Anaraith, the goddeſs. of victory, after a bloody battel won by the 
illuſtrious Stannings, and his Cangick giants, from Divitiacus and 
his Belge; and that the captives and ſpoils were ſacrificed to the ſaid 
Idol in this Temple; an opinion advanced (upon what grounds I 
know not) in an anonymous M. S. writt about the year 1666, and: 
now in the hands of the learned Mr. — Paſchal rector of Ched=. 
zoy near Bridgwater. 

4. That it was a monument raiſed by the Britains in memory of 
queen Boadicia; advanced by the author of Nero Cæſar. | 
| 5. That: 
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5. That it was a temple, built by the Romans, to the God Celum, 
or Terminus, of the Tuſcan order, is Mr. Jones's in his i * 


conjecture upon this ſubject. 

6. That it was the burial place of Uther Pente Conſtantine, 
Ambroſius, and other Britiſh Kings; or, as others would have it, 
a monument erected by nn in memory of the Britons here 


ſlain. 


place, a trophy for ſome victory, or a place for election, or corona- 


tion, of their Kings. 
Theſe are all the opinions which have been advanced about it. 


And in general, I ſhould think, one need make no ſcruple to affirm, 


that it is a Britiſh monument; ſince it does not appear, that any 


other nation had ſo much footing in this kingdom, as to be authors 


of ſuch a rude, and yet magnificent, pile. For, to paſs by the Phœni- 
cians; that it could not be built by the Romans, is evident from 
the rudeneſs of the whole work. So that (as Mr. Aubrey has very 
well obſerved) whilſt Mr. Jones pleaſes himſelf with retrieving a 


piece of architecture out of Vitruvius, he abuſes his reader by a 
falſe ſcheme of the whole work. For the Cell is not of an exact 


Hexagonal figure, but very irregular, and comes nearer a Hepta- 
gon; ſo that the whole work cannot be formed upon the Baſis of 


four equilateral triangles, as Mr. Jones ſuppoſed. Neither are the 


entrances into the trench ſo regular, and ſo equidiſtant, as that au- 


thor would make them. Till theſe, and ſome other doubts (which 


may be raiſed from the order of the building) be reſolved, and till 


uwe are aſſured from good authority, that the Romans uſed to build 


ſuch ſtupendous piles, 6 or 7 miles from any of their ſtations, with- 
E out 


- 7; That it was a Daniſh monument, erected either for a burial 


* 
—— . — — 
1 
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outany inſcription, or Roman coin ever found near them, it cannot be 
fafe to cloſe with Mr. Jones ; though his book be * a learned 
and ingenious piece. | 

Nor could it be built by the Danes; as, for many other reaſons, ſo 
particularly, becauſe tis mentioned in ſome manuſcripts of Ninius; 
who, as every body knows, wrote almoſt 200 years before the Danes 
were maſters of any conſiderable part of this Iſland. Other argu- 
ments, that make againſt this, may be had from Mr. Webb's vin- 
dication of Stonehenge reſtored ; in which he has endeavoured, with 
a great dcal of learning, to defend his father in law Mr. Jones's 
ſcheme, tho' that be in itſelf falſe. | 

One great argument, by which Mr. Jones eſtabliſhed bis own 
opinion, is, that tis a thing altogether improbable, the Britons 
could build ſuch a monument. But the contrary is evident, from 
the fortifications of Caractacusꝰ's camp; from the vaſt ſtones mention- 
ed by Dr. Plott, to be in or near the Britiſh City, or fortification, by 
Wrotteſly, in Staffordſhire; and from the parcel of ſtones (not unlike 
Stonehenge) that are in ſome parts of Scotland, and Wales ; whither 
the Romans, and Danes, never came. Tis true, thoſe monuments 
have not their architraves (which Stonehenge has, not only in the 
ſtones round the Cell, but alſo on the great ftones of the utmoſt ' 
circle;) and this makes it probable, that Stonchenge was built after 
the Romans came in, and in imitation of ſome of their ſtructures; 
though, as to the general part of the work, it appears to have been in- 
artificial, and favours of their primitive rudeneſs; for, that the Bri- 
tons, among other parts of humanity, and neat living, learnt ſome- 
thing of architecture from the Romans, is plain, from the life of 


Agricola. | 
In that 
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In that other point, the occaſion upon which it was built, tis 
eaſter to confute thoſe opinions, that haue already appeared, than 
ta deliver a true one. There is no authority to convince a man of 
the truth of what Nero Cæſar, or Mr. Paſchals MS. have laid 


down; and tis hard to aſſent to the Later Britiſh writers, who tell 


us, it was the Sepulchre of the Britiſh Kings; or elſe in memory of 
the Britons here maſſacred by the Saxons. For, not to mention the 
improbability of what thoſe authors have delivered, they tell us 
farther, that the Kings buried, or Britons martyr'd, in this place, 
were Chriſtians. Now tis ſtrange, if fo, there ſhould be no croſs, 
nor any other token of the Britiſh faith upon this monument. What 
reaſon can be given, why the ſurviving friends of theſe princes. 
and noblemen, ſhould not be as careful of their memory, as they 
of the ſame age were of King Arthur's; in whoſe monument, at 
Glaſſenbury, was found ſo diſtin an inſcription? But what makes 
more againſt this opinion, are the athes, and pieces of burnt bones, 
here frequently found; by which it is plain, it was no Chriſtian 
burial place; fince ſacrifices, and the cuſtom of burning the dead, 
grew out of uſe, upon the receiving of the Chriſtian faith. 
For the name, Leland's opinion, that the Britiſh one, Choir 
Gaure, ſhould not be tranſlated Chorea Gigantum, but Chorea no- 
bilis; or elſe that Gaure is put for Vaure, which makes it Chorea 
magna; is probable enough. But the true Saxon name ſeems to be 
Stanhengeſt (and ſo it is writ in the Monaſticon, out of a manuſcript 
of good authority, ) from the memorable flaughter, which Hengiſt, 
the Saxon, here made of the Britons. For tho' tis not very probable, 
that they were erected by Ambroſius, in memory of the Britons, 
yet, without doubt, that treacherous laughter was committed at, or 
E 2 near 


{ 
| 
; 
| 
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near this place. If this etymology may be allow'd, that which 


received derivation from the hanging of ſtones, may be as far from 
the truth, as that of the _ * from ſtones ſet on _ 


Dr. Stukeley's Deſcription of Stonehenge ge. 
TONEHE NG E ſtands, not upon the ſummit of a hill, 


but pretty near it; and, for more than three quarters of the cir- 
cuit, you aſcend to it very gently from the lower ground: at half a 
mile diſtance, the appearance of it is ſtately, awful, and really 
auguſt. As you advance nearer, eſpecially up the avenue, (which 
is now moſt perfect,) the greatneſs of its Contour fills the eye in 
an aſtoniſhing manner. 

Stonehenge, is incloſed within a i circular ditch; after one hs 
paſſed this ditch, he aſcends thirty five yards, before he comes at 


the work itſelf. This meaſure is the ſame as that which Webb 


calls 110 feet, the diameter of the work 15 for the area incloſed by 


a ditch, wherein Stonehenge is ſituate, is in diameter three times 


the diameter of Stonehenge: therefore the diſtance between the 
verge of the ditch within fide, quite round to the work of the tem- 
ple, is equal to the diameter of the temple; the reader is to obſerve 


that Dr. Stukeley's meaſure of this temple is by the Hebrew, Phœ- 


nician, or Egyptian Cubit, which, compared to the Englith foor, 
amounts to twenty inches, and 4 fifths. 

When you enter the Building, whether on foot or horſcback l, and 
caſt your eyes around, upon the yawning ruins, you are ſtruck into 
an extatie reverie, which none can deſcribe, and they only can be 


ſenſible of, that feel it. Other buildings fall by piece meal ; bat 


here 
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here a ſingle ſtone is a ruin, and lies like the haughty carcaſe of 


Soliah. Yet there is as much of it undemoliſhed, as enables us 
ſufficiently to recover its form, when it was in its moſt perfect 
| ſtate. When we advance further, the dark part of the ponderous 


impoſts over our heads, the chaſm of ſky betwen the jambs of the 


Cell, the odd conſtruction of the whole, and the greatneſs of every 


part, ſurprizes. We may well cry out in the Poet 8 words, Tan- 


tum Relligio potuit. 
If you look upon the perfect part, you 4 entire quarries 


mounted up into the air: if upon the rude havock below, you ſee as 


it were the bowels of a mountain turned inſide outwards. After 
which, the Dr. gives many beautiful and juſt deſcriptions of the 
country that ſurrounds this Temple, and further ſays, p. 13. Di- 
rectly down the avenue, to the north-eaſt, the apex of an hill ter- 


minates the horizon; between which, and the bottom of a valley, 


you ſee the Curſus, a work which has never yet been taken notice 


of; being a ſpace of ground, included between two long banks, 
going parallel eaſt and weſt, at 350 feet diſtance; the length 10000 


feet: This was deſigned for the horſe races and games, like the 
Olympic, the Iſthmian &c. of the Greeks. In the valley, on this 
fide of it, the ſtrait part of the avenue terminates in two branches; 
that, on the left hand, leads to the Curſus; that, an the right, directly 


up the hill, between two famous groups of barrows, each conſiſting 


of ſeven in number; the fartheſt, or thoſe northward, I call the 


_ oldeſt king's barrows; the hithermoſt are vulgarly called the ſeven - 


king's yes. 


Theſe 


ks, 
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Theſe ſeven laft are now ineloſed and planted with Scotch firs, 
by his Grace the Duke of Queenſberry, fince the Doctor's time, and 
have a delightful proſpect from Stonehenge. x 

Many, from the great quantity of theſe ſepulchral tanguli here, 
injudiciouſly conclude, that there have been great battels upon the 
plain; and that the flain were buryed there. But they are really. 
no other than family burying- places, ſet near this Temple, for the 
ſame reaſon as we bury in church-yards, and canſecrated ground. 

N. B. The Dr. takes notice of two ſtones ſet upon. the vallum, 
which ſtones, he ſays, puzzle all enquirers, p. 14. vide pl. 2. 
No. 3, 4. 41 = 

The Dr. fays, The intention. of the- founders of Stone- 
henge, was this. The whole circle was to conſiſt of thirty ones. 
(meaning the outer circle) each ſtone was to be four cubits broad; 
each interval two cubits. - Thirty times four cubits is twice ſixty; 
thirty times two cubits is ſixty. So that thrice ſixty cubits com- 
pleats a circle, whoſe diameter is ſixty. — Here the Dr. does not 
give us the true proportion, between the diameter, and the periphe- 
ry, of a circle. I thought proper to take notice of it, becauſe the 
fame error has been. copied by others, who have wrote on Stone= 
henge. Vid. p. 16. | 

Of the outer circle of Stonehenge, which, in its. perfection, con- 
fiſted of ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty impoſts, there are 
more than half the uprights, viz. ſeventeen, left ſtanding. 

Eleven of theſe uprights remain continuous by the grand en- 
trance, with five impoſts upon them. One upright, at the back of the 
Temple, or on the ſouth weſt, leans upon a ſtone of the inner cir- 


cle. There are fix more lying upon the ground, whole, or in pie- 
| ces: ia 
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ces: fo that twenty four, out of thirty, are Mill viſible at the place. 
There is but one impoſt more in its proper place, and but two lying 


upon the ground; ſo that twenty two are carried off. — vide p. 19. 


Somewhat more than eight feet inward, from the inſide of this 
exterior circle, is another circle of much leſſer ſtones, The ſtones 
that compoſe it are forty in number, forming with the outer circle 
(as it were) a circular portico: a moſt beautiful walk, and of a pret- 
ty effect. vide. p. 26. Here I ſhall leave the Dr. to diſpute with 
Mr. Webb, becauſe he has placed thirty ſtones only in his plan: for 
the whole of what he writes is ſo connected with Mr. Webb's, that 
it is very difficult to abſtract it. He ſays, I obſerve farther, that 
the two ſtones of the principal entrance of this circle, correſpondent 
to that of the outer circle, are broader and taller, and ſet at a grea- 
ter diſtance from each other ; being rather more than that of the 
Principal entrance in the outer circle. It is evident too, that they 
are ſet ſomewhat more inward than the reſt; ſo that their outward 
face ſtands on the line, that marks the inner circumference of the in- 
ner circle. I know no reaſon for all this, unleſs it be, that the out- 
fide of theſe two ſtones is the outſide of the hither end of the Ellip- 
ſis, of the adytum: for ſo it correſponds by meaſure upon the 
ground plot. This is apparent, that they eminently point out the 


principal entrance of that circle, which is alſo the entrance into the 


adytum. For five ſtones on this hand, and five on that, are, as it 
were, the cancelli between the Sanctum, and Sanctum Sanctorum, 
if we may uſe ſuch expreſſions. Tis ſcarce worth mentioning to 
the reader, that there never were any impoſts over the heads of theſe 
ſtones of the inner circle. — There are but nineteen of the whole 
number left ; but eleven of them are ſtanding in fitu ; there are five 

in one 


| 
: 

4 
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3 

in one place ſtanding contiguous, three in another, and two in ano- 
ther. The walk between theſe two circles, which is three hundred 
feet in circumference, is very noble and very delightful. p. 21. 
N. B. Thro' the middle of the principal entrance, runs the prin- 
cipal line of the whole work ; the diameter from. north eaſt, - to 


ſouth-weſt. This line cuts the middle of the altar, length of the 


cell, and entrance into the court; and fo runs down the middle of 
the avenue, to the bottom of the valley, for almoſt two thouſand 
feet together. This is very apparent to any one, at firſt ſight; and 
determines this for the only principal entrance of the Temple. | 
Diſputations become cloiſters and porticoes, let us, with minds 
free from paſſion, enter the adytum, with an intent to find out its 
true figure, to examine what it really was, and what it is; and that 
may eaſily be done; becauſe, as to the trilithons, of which it in 


| chiefly compoſed, they are all remaining; not a bit is loſt, but 


what mitchievous and filly people knock off with hammers, to ſee 


whether, as the vulgar notion would have it, the ſtones be factiti- 


ous, p. 23. After deſcribing the method of forming the oval, 
which the reader may ſee in p. 24. he ſays, an oval, formed as this 
is, upon two centers, colaciding with each others circumference; or, 
which is the ſame thing, - whoſe centers are diſtant from each other 
the length of their radius, is moſt natural, and moſt beautiful; be- 
ing the ſhape of an Egg. Moſt probably theſe religious philoſo- 
phers had a meaning, in thus including an Egg-like figure within 
a circle, more than mere affectation of variety. — p. 24. 
This part was called ; or concha- templi, and adytum ; in- 
to which we may ſuppoſe none but the upper order of prieſts, to- 


gether with the high-prieſt, were commonly to enter, during the 
time 
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time of miniſtration, in religious rites; we may imagine the beauty 
of the appearance here, upon theſe occaſions; when an innumera- 
ble company of the Druids aſſiſted, all in white ſurplices. — p. 24. 
The ancients thought the world of an egg-like ſhape : and, as the 
world is the Temple of the Deity, they judged it proper to form 
their Temples, ſo as to have a reſemblance thereto. The ancient 
hieroglyphic of the Deity is a circle; and I have reaſon to believe it 
more antient than the flood. | 

Plato, who learnt much from the anceſtors of our Druids, ſays i in 
Diogenes Laertius, that God is ſpherial; which hemuſt mean hiero- 

glyphically. So our Druids, as well as he, may mean the infinity 
of nature in the Deity, who made the world, by this ſcheme of 
Stonehenge; at leaſt they underſtood by the circle, the ſeat and 
reſidence of the Deity, the heavens, which include all things, — MN 
p. 26. Vid. p. 28. 

Of theſe greater ſtones of the adytum, as I obſerved before, there 
are none wanting. They are all on the ſpot; ten upright ſtones ; 
five corniſhes. The Trilithon firſt, on the left hand, is intire in ſitu, 
but vaſtly decayed, eſpecially the corniſh. There are ſuch deep 
holes corroded in ſome places, that daws make their neſts in them. 
The next Trilithon, on the left hand, is entire; compoſed of three 
moſt beautiful ſtones. The corniſh happened to be of a very dura- 
ble kind of Engliſh marble, and has not been much impaired by 
weather. My Lord Winchelſea, and myſelf, took a conſiderable 
wall; on the top of it; but it was a frightful ſituation. The Tri- 
lithon of the upper end of the adytum, was an extraordinary 
beauty; but alaſs ! through the indiſcretion, probably of ſame body 


digging there, between them and the altar, the noble impoſt is 
F | _ diſlodged: 
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diflodged from its airy ſcat, and fallen upon the altar; where its 
huge bulk lies unfractured. The two uprights that ſupported it, are 
the moſt delicate ſtones of the whole work. They were, I believe, 
above thirty feet long, and well chizelled, finely tapered, and pro- 
portioned in their dimenſions. That ſouthward is broke in two, 
lying upon the altar. The other ſtands intire, but Jeans upon one 
of the ſtones of the inner oval. The root end, or unhewn part of 
both, are raiſed ſomewhat above ground. We cannot be ſure of 
the true height of this, when it was perfect; but I am ſure, fifteen 
cubits, which I have aſſigned, is the loweſt. The next Trilithon, 
that toward the weſt, is entire; except, that ſome of the end of 
the impoſt is fallen clean off; and all the upper edge is diminiſhed 
by time. The laſt Trilithon, that on the right hand of the en- 
trance into the adytum, has ſaffered much. The outer upright, 
being the jamb of the entrance, is ſtill ſtanding: the other upright, 
and impoſt, are both fallen forwards into the adytum, and broke 

each into three pieces; I ſuppoſe from digging near it. —p. 29. 
Stonehenge is compoſed of two circles, and two ovals, reſpec- 
tively concentric. At the diſtance of two cubits, inward from the 
greater oval, is deſcribed another leſſer oval, on which the ſtones of 
the inner oval are to ftand : Nineteen ſtones in number, at about 
the central diftance of three cubits. Their height is likewiſe un- 
equal, as the trilithons ; for they riſe in height, as nearer the upper 
end of the adytum. From the ruins of thoſe left, we may well 
ſuppoſe, the firſt next the entrance, and loweſt, were four cubits 
high; the moſt advanced height behind the altar, might be five 
eubits, and perhaps more. The ſtones are fomewhat of a pyram- 
idal form; for they taper a little upward. They are of a much 
| harder 
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harder fort, than the other ſtones of the leſſer circle, They wore - 
brought ſomewhere. from the weſt. Of theſe there are omy fix re- 
maining upright. The ſtumps of two are left on the fouth fide by 
the altar? one or two were throwfs down, probably by tlie fall of 
the upright of the. firſt trilithon on the right hand. & ſtump of 
another remains by the upright” there, fill ſtanding. Their ea 
meaſures, as to height, breadth; or thickneſs,. cannot well be* af- 
certained.. For they took ſuch as they could find, beſt ſuiting their 
ſcantlipgs; but the. ſtones were better ſhaped, and taller, as advancing | 
towards the. upper end of the cell. p. 29. | 
Thus have we finiſhed the work, or principal part, of this cele- 
brated wonder z properly the.temple, or facred ſtructure, as if may | 
bs called; though its loftieſt creſt he compoſed: of one ſtone laid upon | | 
another... 
Fhe great oval: conſiſts of ten uprights ; chokes ods the altar, 
of twenty; the great circle; of thirty; the inner, of forty, Ten, 
twenty, thirty, and forty together, make one hundred upright ſtones: . | p 
Five impoſts of the great oval, thirty of the great circle, the two 
: ſtones ſtanding on the back of the area, the ſtone lying within the 
entrance of the. area, and that ſtanding without. There, ſeems to 
have been another ſtone lying upon the ground, by the vallum of 
the court, directly oppoſite to the entrance of the avenue. All 
added together, make juſt one hundred and forty ſtones; the number, 
of which Stonehenge, a whole temple, is compoſed. Behold the 
ſolution of the mighty problem: the magical ſpell is broke, which 
has ſo long perplexed the vulgar ! they think it is an ominous, thing 
to. count the true number of the ſtones; and whoever does ſo, ſhall : 
certainly die after it. Thus the Druids. contented themſelves to , 
8 | | Wo 3 2 line. 2 
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live in huts and caves, whilſt they employed many thouſands of 
men, a whole country, to labour at theſe —_ e dedi- 
cated to the Deity. 

The altar here is laid towards the upper and of the adytum, at 
preſent flat on the ground, and ſqueezed (as it were) into it, by 
the weight of the ruins upon it. Tis a kind of blue coarſe marble, 
fuch as comes from Derbyſhire. This altar is placed a little above 
the focus of the upper end of the Ellipſis. Mr. Webb fays, it is 
four feet broad, ſixteen long. Four feet is two cubits, two palms ; 
which, at four times, meaſures ſix feet. I believe, its breadth is two 
cubits, three palms; i. e. one and an half: and that its firſt intended 
tength was ten cubits, equal to the breadth of the trilithon, before 
which it lies. But it is very difficult to come at its true length. 
Tis juſt a cubit thick, and has been ſquared. It lies between two 
centers, that of the compaſſes, and that of the ſtring; leaving a con- 
venient place quite round it, no doubt, as much as was neceſſary for 
their miniſtration. p. 31. vid. p. 33. 

Of the court, round the temple of Stonehenge, ſomewhat i is ſaid 
already, and of the two ſtones ſtanding within the vallum: and of 
the two remarkable cavities, which have ſome correſpondency there- 
with. I ſuppoſed they were places, where two great vaſes of wa- 
ter ſtood, for the ſervice of the temple, when they performed reli- 


gious rites here. Sixty cubits is the diameter of Stonehenge: ſixty 
more reaches the inner edge of the circular ditch of the court. The 


ditch was originally near thirty cubits broad; but through along tract 
of time, and the infinity of coaches, horſes, &c. coming every day 
to ſee the place, it is levelled very much. The intire diameter of 
the court, reaching to the outward verge of the ditch, is four times 
ſixty 
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ſixty cubits ; which is about four hundred and ten feet. The five 
outer circles of the ditch are ſtruck with a radius, of 80, go, 100, 
110, 120 cubits. Juſt upon the inner verge of the ditch, at the 


entrance from the avenue, lies a very large tone, at preſent flat on 


the ground. The two ſtones within the vallum, are very ſmall 


ſtones, and ever were ten. The one ſtands, the other leans a little, 


probably, from ſome idle people digging about it. 


This ſtone, at the entrance, is a very great one, near as big as any 
one of the whole work; and ſeems too as little altered from its ori- 
ginal form : only thrown down perhaps by the like fooliſh curioſity 
of digging near it. It is.near ſeven feet broad, and twenty feet long. 


If it ſtood originally, and a little leaning, it was one of thoſe ſtones 


which the Welſh call crwm lecheu, or bowing ſtones. There is 
doubtleſs crwmleche, ſtill ſtanding in its original poſture, and place 
in the avenue. Tis much of the ſame dimenſion as the other, though 
not ſo ſhapely ; and ſtands, in like manner, on the left hand, or ſouth, 


of the middle line, of the length of the avenue. I ſurmiſe, the 
Druids conſidered the propriety of making the other a little more 
ſhapely than this; becauſe within the area, and nearer the ſacred 
fabric, there is the diſtance of 119 feet between them; to ſpeak pro- 
perly, 80 cubits. This ſtone has à hole in it, which is obſervable 
of like ſtones, ſet thus near our like tempies : The ſtone is 24 feet 
in circumference, 16 high above ground, 9 broad, 6 thick. The 
uſe of it, I can't certainly tell ; but I am inclined to think, that, as 
part of the religious worſhip, in old patriarchal times, conſiſted in a 
folemn adoration, or three ſilent bowings; the firſt bowing might 
be performed at this ſtone,” juſt without the ditch; the ſecond, 
perhaps at the next ſtone, juſt within the ditch. They then turned 

e by that 
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by that ſtone, to the left hand, as the-manner- was, in a procefian- 
round the temple, both the prieſts and animals, for facrifice. At 
thoſe two ſtones, and; water-vaſes, probably there were fame wath= 
ings, luſtrat ions, or ſprinklings with holy water, and other cere- 
monies, which I don't pretend ta aſcertain, Then upon the entry 
ioto the temple, perhaps, theꝝ: made the third bow, as in preſence of 
the Deity : after this, in the court, we may ſuppoſe the prieſts. 
prepared the hecatombs, as cuſtomary ſacrifices : If that great ſtone 
juſt within the ditch, always lay, as it does now, flat on the ground. 
and in fitu, (which. L am nat unwilling to: believe) then, L appre- 
hend, it was a table for dreffing the victims. p. 34. ä 
THE CURSUS, about half a mile north of Stonehenge, acroſs 
the valley, is the Curſus ar Hippodrom, which. I diſcovered Auguſt 
the 6, 1723. Tis a noble monument of antiquity: z; and; illuftrates. 
very much the preceding accaunt of Stonehenge. It was the uni- 
verſal cuſtom to. celebrate games, feaſts, exerciſes, and: ſports, at 
their. moſt public and falemn meetings to ſacrifice; which was done 
quarterly, and anniverſarily,. at certain. ſtated ſeaſons of the year. 
This great work is included between two ditches, running caft. and , 
weſt, in a parallel. which are 350 feet; aſunder. When I mention 
350 feet, L ſpeak in the groſs, and as we ſhould ſet it down in an 
Engliſh ſcale. This Curſus is a litth above 19,000 feet long; that : 
is, it is. made of Gooo Druid. cubits,. in length: A moſt noble work, 
contrived to reach from the higheſt ground. af two hills, extended 
the: iotermediate diſtance, over a gentle valley: fo, that the whole 
Curſus lies immediately under the eye of the, moſt numerous quan- 
tity of ſpectators. To render this the more convenient for ſight, it 
. * on. the ſide of a riſing ground, chiefly looking ſouthward. 
toward 
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| toward gtonchenge. A delightful proſped from the temple, when 


this vaſt plain was crowded with chariots, horſemen, and foot, at- 
tending theſe ſolemnities, with innumerable multitudes ! This 
Curſus, which is two miles long, has two entrances (as it were) 
gaps being left in the two little ditches; and theſe gaps, which are 


oppoſite to each other, in the two ditches, ate oppoſite to the ſtrait 


part of Stonehenge avenue. 

I mentioned before, that at the bottom of the ſtrait part of Stone- 
Henge avenue, in the valley, the avenue divides itſelf into two parts. 
One goes directly caſt toward Radfin ; the other goes north-weſt= 
ward, and enters our Curſus, nearly at the ſame diſtance weſt from 
the gaps, or entrances before- mentioned; as thoſe gaps are from 
the eaſt end of the Hippodrom. Theſe gaps being at a convenient 
_ diſtance from that eaſt end, may be thought to be in the nature of 
diſtance poſts. It ſeems to me, that the turf of the adjacent ground, 
on both fides, has been originally taken off, and laid on the whole 
length of this Curſus; becauſe it appears ſomewhat higher in level. 
Though this was an incredible labour, yet a fine deſign for the purpoſe 
of running. The earth of the vallum is likewiſe thrown inward, 
The eaſt end of the Curſus is compoſed of a huge body of earth, a 
bank, or long barrow, thrown up nearly the whole breadth of the 
Curſus. This ſeems to be the plain of ſeſſion, for the Judges of 
the prizes, and chief of the ſpectators. The welt end of the Cur- 
ſus is curved into an arch, like the end of the Roman Circus's, 
And there probably the chariots ran round, in order to turn again. 

And there is an obſcure barrow or two, round which they returned, 


as it were, a meta, | 
This 
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This is the fineſt piece of ground that can be imagined, for the 
' purpoſe of a horſe-race. The whole is commanded by the eye of a 
ſpectator, in any part. In the middle is a valley, and pretty ſteep at 
preſent : yet only ſo, as that a Britiſh charioteer, may have a good 
opportunity of ſhewing that dexterity, ſpoken of by Ceſar. But 
the exquiſite ſoftneſs of the turf, prevents any great damage by a 
fall. The ground of it hereabout declines ſomewhat northward. 

The main part of this hippodrom is upon a gentle ridge, running 
eaſt and weſt. This rendered the place cooler. 

On the ſouthern ridge, toward the weſt end of it, are : many con- 
ſiderable barrows ; but none toward the caſt end; for that would 
obſtruct the view of Stonehenge. There are many barrows, but of 
no conſiderable bulk, on the north fide, upon the extenſive aſcent, 
toward the great north long barrow. This magnificent work of the 
Curſus is drawn due eaſt and weſt ; except a ſmall variation of four 
or five degrees ſouthward, from the eaſt. If we meaſure along the 
bank, from the eaſtern meta, at 700 cubits exactly, we come over 
againſt the middle line of the ſtrait part of the avenue to Stonehenge : 
oo cubits farther conducts us to the gaps, or oppoſite entrances, I 
before mentioned; which we ſuppoſe as diſtance poſts. The whole 
interval, between the eaſtern meta, and theſe gaps, is 1200 cubits. 
At 1000 cubits more, we come to the place, where the weſt wing of 
the avenue enters the ſouthern ditch of the Curſus. That weft 
wing too is juſt 1000 cubits long, to its union with the ſtrait part 
of Stonehenge avenue. Likewiſe the ſtrait part of Stonehenge ave- 
nue is juſt rooo cubits long, as mentioned in its proper place. 'Fhis 
weſt wing begins in the bottom of that valley, which. croſfes the 


middle of the Curſus; and ſweeping along by the bottom of the hill, 
in a 
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in a gentle curve, meet with the lower end of the trait part of 
Stonehenge avenue, where the wing, or avenue, unites to it, with 
an equal angle. So that the whole work is laid out with great 
judgment, and ſymmetry, and curiouſly adapted to the ground; 
which was well conſidered, before the plot was marked out by the 
firſt ſurveyors. From the bottom of the valley, croſſing the mid- 
dle of the Curſus, to the weſtern meta, is 3800 cubits more; mak- 
ing, in the whole, 6000 cubits. The north end of the eaſtern 
meta does not extend ſo far as the northern bank of the curſus: I 
ſuppoſe, the reaſon is, that there might be liberty that way to 
ſtop the. horſes, at the end of the courſe. Therefore they ſet out 
on the ſouth ſide of the Curſus, and returned on the north fide. I 
obſerve the ditch and bank, toward the eaſtern end of the Curſus, 
much obſcured, by the trampling of men and horſes, frequent- 
ing the ſpectacles here; this being the moſt thronged. 

The Curſus is directly north, from Stonehenge: ſo exactly, that 
the meredian line of Stonehenge, paſſes preciſely through the middle 
of the Curſus. And when we ſtand in the grand entrance of Stone- 
henge, and obſerve the two extremities of the Curſus, the eaſtern, 
and weſtern meta, they are exactly 60 degrees from the meridian 
line, on each hand; making a third part of the circle of the Hori- 
zon, By which we ſee, the Druids well underſtood the geometry 
of a Circle, and its meaſure of 360 parts. p. 42. 


Of the Barrows. 


TCOME now in the next place, to ſpeak of the Barrows, ob- 
ſervable in great numbers round Stonehenge. We may very 


readily count fifty at a time, in fight, round the place, eaſily 
G diſt.n- 
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diſtinguiſhable; but eſpecially in the evening, when the ſloping 
rays of the ſun ſhine on the ground beyond them. Theſe Barrows, 
are the artificial ornament of this vaſt and open plain. And it is 
no ſmall entertainment, for à curious perſon to remark their beau- 
ties, their variety, in form and magnitude; their fituation &c. 
They are generally of a very elegant, campaniform ſhape, and done 
with great nicety. There is likewiſe a great variety in their ſhape: 
and turn, and in their diameters, and in their manner of compoſiti- 
on. In general, they are always upon elevated ground, in ſight 
of the temple of Stonehenge; for they all regard it. This ſhews, 
they are but ſuperficial inſpectors of things, that fancy from hence 
great battles on the plain; and that theſe are the tumultuary burials 
of the lain Quite otherwiſe, they are aſſuredly the ſingle ſepul- 
chres of Kings and great perſonages, buried, during a conſiderable 
ſpace of time; and that in peace. There are many groups of them 
together, and as family burial places; the variety of them ſeems 
to indicate ſome note of difference in the ' perſons there: interred, 
well known in thoſe ages. Probably the Prieſts, and Laity, were 
ſome way diſtinguiſhed ; as well as different orders, and ſtations, in 
them. Moſt of the Barrows have little ditches round, extremely 
well defined. In many, is a circular ditch, 60 cubits diameter, 
with a very ſmall tumulus in the center: 60, or even a 100 cubits, 
is a very common diameter, in the large Barrows. 

In 1722 Lord Pembroke opened a Barrow, in order to find the- 
_ poſition of the body, obſerved in theſe early days: He pitched: 
upon one of thoſe, ſouth of Stonehenge, cloſe upon the road 
thither from Wilton, and on the eaſt fide of the road. It is 
one of the double Barrows, or where two are incloſed in one- 
ditch :: 
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ditch ; one of theſe, which I ſuppoſe the later kind, and of a 
fine turned bell faſhion. On the weſt fide, he made a ſection from 
the top to the bottom; an intire ſegment, from center to circum- 
- ference, The manner of compoſition of the Barrow was good 
earth quite through; except a coat of chalk, about two feet in 
thickneſs, covering it quite over, under the turf. Hence it appears, 
that the method of making theſe Barrows was, to dig up the turf 
for a ſpace round, till the Barrow was brought to its intended bulk; 
then with the chalk, dug out of the environing ditch, they pow- . 
dered it all over. At the top, or center of this Barrow, not above 
three feet under the ſurface, my Lord found the {keleton of the in- 
terred quite perfect, of a reaſonable fize ; the head lying toward 
Stonehenge, northward. | | 
The year following, I begun upon a Barrow, north of Stonehenge, 
in that group ſouth of the Curſus. It is one of the double Barrows 
there, and the more eaſterly and lower of the two; lkewiſe, ſome- 
what leſs. It was reaſonable to believe this was the ſepulture of 
a man and his wife; and that the leſſer was a female: and ſd it 
proved ; at leaſt a daughter. We made a large cut on the top, from 
eaſt to weſt. After the turf was taken off, we came to the layer 
of chalk, as before; then fine garden mould. About three feet be- 
low the. ſurface, a layer of flints, humouring the convexity of the 
Barrow. This being about a foot thick, reſted on a layer of ſoft 
mould, another foot, in which was incloſed an urn full of bones. 
This urn was of unbaked clay, of a dark reddiſh colour, and crum- 
bled into pieces; it had been rudely wrought with ſmall mouldings 
round the verge, and other circular channels on the outſide, with 
G 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral indentures between, made with a pointed tool, It appears 
to have been a girl of about 14 years old, by their bulk, and a great 
quantity of female ornaments, mixed with the bones ; all which we 
gathered. Beads of all forts, in great number, of glaſs of divers 
colours, moſt yellow, one black, many ſingle, many in long pieces, 
notched between, ſo as to reſemble a ſtring of beads; and theſe were 
generally of a blue colour. There were many of amber, of all ſhapes 
and ſizes, flat ſquares, long ſquares, round, oblong, little, and 
great. Likewiſe many of earth, of different ſhapes, magnitude and . 
colour; ſome little and white, many large and flattiſh, like a button; 
others like a pully; but all had holes to run a ſtring through, either 
through their diameter or ſides. Many of the button ſort, ſeem to 
have been covered with metal, there being a rim worked in them, 
wherein to turn the edge of the covering. One of theſe was covered 
with a thin film of pure gold. Theſe were the young lady's orna- 
ments, and had all undergone the fire: fo that what would eaſily 
conſume, fell to pieces, as ſoon as handled. Much of the amber 
burnt half through. This perſon was a heroine ; for we found the 
head of her javelin in braſs. At bottom, were two holes for the 
pin that faſtened it to the ſtaff : Beſides, there was a ſharp bodkin, 
round at one end, ſquare at the other, where it went into the han- 
dle. I till preſerve whatever is permanent in theſe trinkets. In 
the next Barrow, at fourteen inches deep, we came to the intire 
ſkeleton of a man, the ſkull and-all the bones exceeding rotten 
and periſhed, through length of time. The body lay north and 
ſouth, the head to the north. | | 

We dug up one of theſe I call Druid's Barrows, a ſmall tump, 


incloſed in a large circular ditch, I choſe that next to Buſh-Barrow. 
weſtward. 
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weſtward of it: Stonehenge bears hence north-eaſt. We made a 
croſs ſection, ten feet each way, three feet broad over its center 
upon the cardinal points. At length we found a ſquariſh hole, cut 
into the ſolid chalk, in the center of the tumulus. It was three feet 
and a half, i. e. two cubits long, and near two feet broad. i. e. one 
cubit, pointing directly to Stonehenge. It was a cubit and half 
deep from the ſurface. In this little grave we found all the burnt 
bones of a man, but no ſigns of an urn. In ſome other Barrows I 
opened, were found large burnt bones of horſes and dogs, along with 
human. Alſo of other animals, as ſeemed, of fowl, hares, boars, 

deer, goats, or the like. Lord Pembroke told me of a braſs ſword, 
dug up-in a Barrow here, which was ſent to Oxford. In that very 
old Barrow, near little Ambreſbury, was found a very large braſs 
weapon, of 20 pounds weight, like a pole-ax, ſaid to be given 
to Col. Wyndham. In the great long Barrow, fartheſt north from 
Stonehenge, which I call north long Barrow, and ſuppoſed to be 
an Archdruid's, was found one of thoſe braſs inſtruments, called celts; 
which I hold to belong to rhe Druids ; wherewith they cut off the 
Miſleto. It's now in Sir Hans Sloanes cabinet, 13 inches long. 


p. 43. 
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A Deſcription of 1 5 M r. Wood, Archites, 
at Bath, publiſhed in 1747. 


HE grand and only acceſs to this work is by aſcending ground 
from the eaſt north eaſt, or rather from a point a ſmall 


matter more to the north; which makes the building appear really 


majeſtic to ſuch as approach it in front; and can't fail of ſtriking the 
perſon, who conſiders it as a ſacred ſtructure, with religious awe. 
The line of two detached ſtones before the front of the fabric, di- 
recs to the middle of the moſt entire part of the body of the build- 


ing; and this part conſiſts of four great ant ſuſtaining three large 
blocks of ſtone, 


After paſſing the ane aperture of this tetraſtyle frontiſpiece, 
a few paces brings us to the greateſt wonder of the whole work, 


and that is, a block of ſtone, of about fifteen feet and a half in length, 


lying edgewiſe on a flat ſtone, almoſt ſunk into the ground; and ſo 
exactly counterpoiſed, as to be put in motion by the force of a man's 
hand. This rocking ſtone appears to be ſomething beyond the center 
of the work; and the clear area in which we ſee it, and the ſtone 
whereon it reſts, is moſt apparently ſurrounded with the remains 
of two double rows, or curved lines of pillars, ſome of which are 
ſtanding, ſome are leaning againſt others, and ſome lie flat on the 
ground. Vid. p. 33. 34. : i 
The method Mr. Wood obſerved in taking the ichnographical 
plan of this temple, may be ſeen in plate II. the dotted lines being 
leſt for that purpoſe. 
The ſtones, that compoſe the firſt line of pillars, are of a light co- 
lourr, and about fourteen feet high above the ſurface of the ground, 
| in ſome 
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in ſome parts of the work ; in others, abaut thirteen feet : The 
ſtanes, that compoſe the ſecond line of pillars, are of a dark colour, 
and of different altitudes; the pillar, number three, of the contiguous 
ſtones, being the higheſt, and ſtill riſing fix feet. The ſtones that 
compoſe the third line of pillars, are of the ſame light colour with 
the ſtones of the firſt line, and are of different heights ; for the great 
parallel pillars rife about ſixteen feet and an half; the next double 
pillars of that line riſe about a foot more; and the pillar, marked o, 
is about two and twenty feet high; and the ſtones, that compoſe 
the fourth line of pillars, are of the ſame dark colour with the ſtones 
of the ſecond line; and, like them, are of different altitudes ; the 
pillar, number twenty-ſix, being one of the higheſt, and till riſing 
eight feet. | 

By all theſe different altitudes you may perceive, that the outward 
line of pillars roſe very near to one and the ſame line at top ; and 
that the pillars, and couplets of pillars, in the third.row, roſe above. 
one another, .as the work retreated from, the eaſtward to the weſt- 
ward, though not in the manner Dr. Stukely deſcribes it: neither 
are the pillars ſo high, as he affirms them to be; ſome by a full yard! 

The ſtones that compoſe part of the firſt row of pillars, number. 
16, 17, 1, 2, have their voids covered with three great tranſom. 
ſtones, bearing on the tops of the pillars ;. ſo likewiſe have the ſtones 
4, 6, 6, 7, 13, 14.3, and the voids between the ſtones, that compoſe 
part of the third row, and marked 2, u, h, are covered in the 
ſame manner, So that the ſtones of this work, now borne up aloft- 
by others, are nine in number; and theſe, being added to the ſeventy- 
fix expreſſed in the plan, make the ſtones, at this time in the body 


of the fabrick, amount to eighty-five in number; to which if we 
| add the. 
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add the four detached ſtones, in the plan of the whole work, we 
ſhall have the compleat tale of all the ſtones of Stonehenge, in de- 
fiance of the magical ſpell, that hath hitherto been imagined by the 
vulgar, to render them untaleable. Vid. p. 57, 58. 

All the tranſom ſtones over the voids, are of the ſame light colour 
with the erect ſtones that ſuſtain them; and the tranſom ſtones that 
reſt on the pillars of the outward row, are about two feet ſix inches 
high ; but thoſe that reſt on the pillars of the third row, are about 
ten inches more in height. 

The ſtones, in the conſtituent parts of this work, don't appear to 
have been ever wrought to their truth : For the very tranſom ſtones, 
which were naturally one thicker than the other, are only worked on 
their beds, juſt over thoſe parts of the pillars on which they were to 
bear; the reſt over the voids was left unwrought, as the tranſom 
' ſtones of the grand entrance, and the ſtones 13 and 14, plainly de- 
monſtrate. Vid. p. 59. 

The outward line of pillars, in the body of the FRY conſidered 
as the periphery of a circle, was manifeſtly compoſed, or intended to 
be compoſed, of thirty in number; for thoſe that ſtill remain anſwer 
fuch a diviſion: And the ſecond line of pillars, conſidered allo as 
the periphery of a circle, concentric with the firſt line, ſeems to have 
been compoſed of nine and twenty ih number; ſince the pillars now 
remaining in it anſwer that diviſion, and no other, as I could find by 
innumerable trials: the third line of pillars, conſidered partly as the 
periphery of a circle, and partly as a right line, was compoſed of ten 
in number; and the inner line of pillars, conſidered allo partly as a 
periphery of a circle, and partly as a right line, concentric with the 


former, where curved, and parallel, where ſtrait, ſeems to have been 
compoſed 
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compoſed of nineteen in number, ſince the * in it anſwer that 
diviſion. Vid. p. 64. ä 
The altitude of the pillars in this fourth. v, ſeems t to have been 
juſt half the altitude of the pillars behind them; and the pillars of 
the ſecond: row: n to- have riſen juſt half as Tam as the pillars of 
the firſt row.” , 
T have many reaſons to believe: (from ef the ſtone 8 
4. in plate I.) that the ſame intercolumniation was intended, 
generally, in the ſecond; row of pillars, in reſpect to the breadth of 
thoſe pillars, and the . breadth: of the voids between; them, as ap- 
pears to have been executed in the firſt row; and .that the ſmaller 
pillars of the whole. fabrick were made of different breadths, thick= 
neſſes, and even ſhapes, according as the things varied from each 
other, which thoſe pillars were intended to point out. vide p. 66. 
Stonehenge, whether conſidered in it's ruins, or reſtored to the: 
perfect ſtate-I have thus pointed out, has ſo much regularity in the 
general diſpoſition of it, that the work would appear to me, as. 
the-wonderful production of the Roman art, and power, in Britain, 
in the moſt early ages of the world, had ſhe not been famed, and ſoon 
obtained ſuch a place i in hiſtory, for the learning of her natives, as 
to make them capable of performing greater things, before the riſe, 


even of the Grecian Empire. Therefore, I ſhall adventure to lay 
before you the ſubſtance of what I have collected, to explain the 
works of Stonehenge as a public building, whoſe venerable remains 
will always ſhine with the characters of art, and immenſe labour, 
amongſt thoſe of the proudeſt ſtructures, that anciently graced the 
Britiſh Empire: ſtructures that drew the Gallic Druids into our 


Iand, long before Cæſar advanced the Roman Eagle to our ſhoar; 
ä H and: 
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and ſtructures that Egypt herſelf might glory i in, amidſt her chal 


ceſt examples of architecture. 

How ſtupendous the public buildings of the antient Britons 

were, and how much above the Ideas of mankind in general the 

performance of them was, ſeems every where to be handed down 
to the preſent age: common tradition, and even hiſtory itſelf, 
making the Devil, Conjurors, or Giants, to ws the — who 
performed them. vid. p. 69. 

The diameter of the body of this e is joc e one Kindred 
and four feet; and the Area about it, including the firſt bank of 
earth, is of the ſame breadth: ſo that this part of the whale work 
is three hundred and twelve feet in diameter, or thrice the diameter 
of the body of the fabrick; and this is environed with a * and 
a ſecond bank of earth, vid. p. 78. 1 

Mr. Wood, in his finiſſied plan of this — che themim- 
ber of ſtones amount to juſt, one hundred and twenty eight: 
And the area round the body of the work, an engliſh acre and one 
quarter of land, eapable of containing 6e people, yielding 6 
fquare yard por each — ſtand on. vid. p. 52. 
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The idle, State of the Stones at Crom-Gaus, on 
_ 8alisBURY PLAIN, 1770. 


$ the at adyances, from the valley, up the grand ave- 
nue to the temple, the ſirſt ſtone, that offers to his view, is 
called the Friar's heel, and ſtands two hundred and ten feet from 
the body of the ſtructure, in the middte of _ avenue, and in a 
Tight line with the grand entrance. 

The ſhape of this ſtone is pyramidal ; ſixteen feet four inches 
high, and twenty-four feet nine inches in circumference ; it ſtands 
bowing toward the temple, and has been much injured by the wea- 
ther; there is not the leaſt appearance of any tool upotr it. When 
| you view it, from the center of the temple, it ſtands five degrees 
nearer to the caſt from the N. E. Vid: Plate 2, Fig. I. 
One hundred feet beyond, and in the ſame line, with the laſt 
mentioned ftone, lies another very large ſtone on the vallum of the 
ditch; it is twenty-one feet four inches long, ſeven feet broad, 
and three feet thick. Rabbits burrow under it, which may have 
cauſed it to fink under the ſurface of the earth; this ſtone formerly 
ſtood erect, and was ſquare at top. It is about eighty-five feet diſ- 
tant from the temple. Vid. plate 2, fig. II. 

The next ſtone, by the vallum of the ditch, on the left hand, is 
near ninety feet from the temple, and eighty degrees from the laſt- 
mentioned ſtone ; it was, when ere, ten feet, ſix inches high, 
thirteen feet fix inches in circumference, and of a pyramidal form, 
It leans very much toward the ditch, and ſtands juſt forty degrees 


9 the eaſt. Vid. plate 2, fig. III. | ; 
K Directly 


aa how — — 
1 a ' — 225 
F | 
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Directly oppoſite to the laſt ſtone, ſtands fig. IV. ere ; four feet 
high, and eleven feet nine inches in circumference ; ninety feet 


diſtant from the temple ; one hundred degrees from fig. II. and forty 


degrees from the weſt, - A line drawn from number three, to num- 
ber four, paſſes through the center of the two concentric circles of 


the temple. Vid. plate 2, fig. IV. 
On the vallum of the ditch, poſi to —_—_ IE. I Flies great 


reaſon to believe, there was another ſtone; but can find no traces 


of it. ä 

Theſe are all the 10 that are red REP the bobs of this 
venerable ſtructure. The ditch is about one hundred and four feet 
from the temple, and in moſt places about thirty feet wide; the 
earth for the moſt part is thrown inward, which formed the vallum. 

Directly north and ſouth of the temple, juſt within the vallum of 
the ditch, is the appearance of two circular holes, encompaſſed with 
the earth, that was thrown out of them ; but they are now almoſt 
effaced by time; they were, perhaps, originally intended for a. me- 
ridian line. 

N. B. All theſe fodes are of the rock kind, compoſed of a very 
ſtrong grit, and ſo inqrotted by time, that a tool will hardly touch 
them. 

The outward circle of 1 temple conſiſted of thirty upright 
ſtones, of a ſtupendous ſize, crowned with thirty architraves, or | 
impoſts ; thoſe that are hatched, or ſhaded, are now ſtanding ; thoſe . 
dotted, are lying on the ground. Vid. plate I. | 
Numbers 1, 2, 17, 16, are covered with three impoſts ; and lean 
to the north-eaſt, two feet at leaſt, out of their perpendicular. 


Between the figures 1 and 17 is the grand entrance of the temple. 
Number 
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Number 3 ſtands by itſelf. Numbers 4 and 5 are covered with 
an impoſt : ſo likewiſe are numbers ſix and ſeven. The two laſt 
Kones ſtand very much out of their perpendicular; one leaning to 
the eaſt, the other to the weſt ; the impoſt ſeems to be —_— on 
you; which gives it a very frightful appearance. 

The letters a, b, c, d, are fragments lying on the ground. 

Number 8, ſtands by itſelf; ſo likewiſe does number 9. This 
ſtone is not half the fize of the other; 3 the top of it ſeems to have 
been broken off. | 

Letter e is fallen out of the e on the ground, and meaſures 
ſeventeen feet in length. | 

Namber 8 leans on the fame number of the inward circle. 
Number 10 is one of the largeſt ſtones of the outward circle, and 

ſtands by itſelf. | 
I he letters f, g, are fragments. 

Numbers 11 and 12 lean very much to the weft, and have an 
impoſt upon them; theſe ſtones are exceſſively decayed. 
Number 13 ſtands by itſelf. 

The letters h, i, k, are fragments. . 

Numbers 14 and 15 ſtand by themſelves. So that no more re- 
main of the uprights of this circle, than ſeventeen: three lying on 
the ground, and eight fragments. | 

The upright pillars with their impoſts, are of the ſame kind of 
fand rock as thoſe before-mentioned. Dr. Stukeley will have it to 
be a kind of baſtard marble; but I muſt beg leave to diſſent from 
him; and humbly hope to convince the reader, that it is a ſand 
rock, compoſed of a: very ſharp grit, and ſo hardened by time, that 


at preſent, it reſiſts the force of any tool; they ſtand in a bed of 
chalk, 


* 
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chalk, which conſtantly drains off all moiſture that falls on them. 

The upright pillars have each of them two oval tenons, and the 
impoſts two oval mortoiſes, to receive the tenons of the uprights. 
All the uprights are wrought on their beds. 

Theſe uprights are not all of an equal breadth ; ſome W fe= 
ven feet wide, others leſs ; the ſame as to their thickneſs, ſome being 
three feet and a half, others much leſs, The void ſpace between 
the. pillars is about three feet five inches: but thoſe at the grand 
entrance ſtand at a greater diſtance. The impoſts are about two 
fect fix inches thick; and as they rather overhang the 2 they 
are ſomewhat wider than the pillars. 

Theſe ſtones are ereched in the ſame rude ate, as when firſt taken 
from the quarry; there being no traces of tools on any of them; 
except on their beds, where they receive the impoſts ; and a little 
at the end of the impoſts, to favour the circular form of the temple ; 
and are far from being of an equal ſize, notwithſtanding what ſome 
authors have ſuggeſted, 

That the reader may be convinced of the. * EE to theſe 
pillars, not being of an equal ſize ; and that they could never anſwer 
either to. Inigo Jones's, or Dr. Stukeley's architectonical plans; I 
ſhall give him the circumference of each pillar, taken about fix dork 
from the ground, not two months ſince. 

Number 1, Eighteen feet five inches, in „ 
2. Twenty-one feet five inches. 
3. Seventeen feet, eight inches, 
4. Eighteen feet ſeven inches, 
5. Seventeen feet three inches. 
6. Eighteen feet five inches, | 
| | 7. Seventeen 
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7. Seyenteceri fect eight inches. 
8. Eighteen feet nine inches. 
9. Twelve feet. 
10. Twenty-two feet one inch. 
11. Fourteen feet. 
12. Seventeen feet ſeven inches 
13. Seventeen feet five inches. 
14. Seventeen feet eight inches. 
15. Twenty feet four inches. 
16. Eighteen feet eleven inches. 
17. Twenty- one feet four inches. 

Theſe are all the upright pillars now ſtanding ; and, if I might be 
allowed to judge by the ſtone marked with the letter e, which mea- 
ſures 6n the ground ſeventeen feet, the pillars, with their impoſts, or 
atchitraves, roſe upwards of ſixteen feet above the ſurface of the 
a | 

The ſecond circle, about nine feet and an half diſtant, and con- 
centric with the firſt, oonſiſted likewiſe of thirty ſtones, about ſe- 
ven feet high; but of no regular form; ſome being. ſquare at the 
baſis, others oblong, and indeed of various ſhapes ; and, as ſuch, 
anſwered very well the purpoſe of the builder : they never were 
plaved at equal diſtances from each other, nor covered with impoſts. 
Some of theſe ſtones are of a dark mixt marble, of the granite kind; 
and extremely hard. Number 17 ſeems to have been taken from 
a mineral ſpring; for, betwixt the laminæ, it appears like ruſty 
iron; and the colour of the ftone is what the miners call pigeon- 
breaſted. I have ſeen iron- ore much like it. Mr. Jones ſays, there 
were thirty tones ouly in this circle: Dr. Stukely will have them 

| to be 
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to be forty ;, and Mr. Wood makes them. juſt twenty-nine ; and will 
have them. covered with. impoſts, as thoſe of the outward circle; 
being led into that error from ſeeing the ſtone, on the wit, marked, 
with a creſcent, and two mortoiſes in it. . 

Between the Numbers 1 and 18, is the entrance to the Choir. 

Number 2, ſhould have. been. dotted;. but this, ne the miſ- 
take of the engraver, is omitte. 

Number 3, is W Hcl crocs, almoſt. & ſquare, and Sov feet in 
height. | 

Number 4, is ſtanding ereck. 

Number 5, a fragment. | 

Number , is lying on the ground; the turf growing over: it 
gives it, that pointed form. 
Number 7, is ſtanding,. and . the ſtone, ma 8, one 
of the uprights, of the outward circle: this ſtone. affords good ſhel- 
ter in a ſtorm ; under which I have been obliged often to retire. . 

Number 9, and 10, have been forced out of their places, by 
number 11, which is. a 750 a of an impoſt, of the outward 
circle. bee: 

Numbers 12, 13, 14, 15, are * on the kind. 

Numbers 16, 17, 18, are ſtanding. „ 
Theſe are all the ſtones that are left of the ſecond. circle; eight of 
which are ſtanding; and nine lying on. the ground. 
The next, and grandeſt part of this ſtructure, was originally a an 
Ellipſis, or oval. Notwithſtanding what Mr. Wood has ſaid to 
the contrary, (in oppoſition to Dr. Stukeley's plan,) I am thro'ly 
convinced that it was ſtruck by two centers; and doubt not, in. 
the leait, of the reader's concurrence, if. he pleaſes. to look at the 
three Plans. Tho? 
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Though Dr. Stukeley may have trained a point in advancing the 
two entrance ſtones of the ſecond circle; yet he is much nearer the 
mark, than Mr. Wood, who has run out two parallel right lines 
from a ſemicircle. The intention of the Druids was, when they 
erected this temple, to give a phaſe of the moon when ſhe was ſix 
days old, and an egg-like form to the earth ; which could not have 
been formed without two centers, and which Dr. Stukeley ſeems to 
have had ſome notion of. | 7 

This grand ellipſis conſiſted of fourteen upright pillars, and ſeven 
architraves ; they ſtood in pairs, detached at equal diſtances from 
each other; each pair of pillars was covered with an impoſt, or ar- 
chitrave ; each pillar had one tenon; and each impoſt, or architrave, 
two mortiſes, to receive the tenons of the two pillars. Each pair 
of pillars ſtand about one foot or more from each other; the archi- 
trave ſpanning the breadth of the pillars ; and are properly called 
trilithons by Dr. Stukeley. Vid. plate I. fig. 2. 

Theſe marked 2 Venus, 1 Jupiter, and 5 Saturn, are now ſtand- 
ing, with their architraves ; and one of the uprights of © Sol, the 
Sun, and one of & Mars. | 

The ſtone lying by number 2, of the ſecond circle, and marked 
with a creſcent, is the impoſt of Luna, the moon ;. oppoſite to 
Luna, and leaning far into the choir, is one of the pillars of “ Mer- 
cury, much injured by ignorant people, who pay no regard to this 
venerable piece df antiquity. 

All the other ſtones are lying down and broken ; (except the im- 
poſt of © Sol, the Sun) which may be diſtinguiſhed by their re- 


ſpective characters. 
1 | One 
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One of the pillars of Sol lies broken in two pieces, and in its fall 
broke the altar ſtone, number 30, in two pieces; and forced it out 
of its poſition; the other ftone. which lies unfractured, is the ar- 
chitrave or impoſt of Sol ; which in falling, pitched on its hither 
end, fell back on the altar, and lies there in equilibrio, to this day; 
and may be eaſily moved by the hand; although of that immenſe 
weight, ten tuns at leaſt. 

By this accident, I apprehend, Stonehenge took its ame, from 
this ſtone's hanging in equilibrio. The other ſtone of Sol leans very 
forward, and reſts on the ſtone, number twenty-five ; and has like 
wife forced that ſtone forward. The tenon of Sol is very long; con- 
ſequently the mortiſe of the impoſt was proportionably deep. Tt 
is to be remarked, that the other mortiſe of the impoſt is very ſu- 
perficial : when the upright fell, it forced the end of the impoſt over 
the altar; and the depth of its mortiſe drew the other ſtone, now 
ſtanding, forward on the ſtone number 25, before it quitted the 
tenon of the leaning ſtone. The whole of it was a fortuitous event; 
which any one may ſee, who attends to it. I ſhould look upon that 
man as a good mechanic, who could lay this impoſt in the ſame po- 
ſition. Vid. plate I. 

One of the upright ſtones of © Mars is fallen into the choir, and 
broken in three pieces, which lie contiguous to each other ; ſo like- 
wiſe is the impoſt : theſe fragments are the firſt you ſee from the 
entrance. 

One Gaffer Hunt of Ambreſbury, built a hut againſt the upright 
ſtone of Mars ; and attended there daily with liquors, to entertain 
the traveller, and ſhew him the ſtones : his cellar was under the 


great ſtone, next the hut. He was there when Mr. Wood ſurveyed 
the 
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the temple, by order of the late Earl of Oxford. I mention this, 
as an excuſe for Mr. Wood's throwing this ſtone, which the hut 
ſtood againſt, into a right line, in his ichnographical plan. Vid. 
plate II. 

. pillars of Sol ſtood 22 feet above the ſurface ; the broken 
ſtone meaſures 25 feet in length, 20 feet in circumference, 3 feet 
7 inches thick, and 6 feet eleven inches broad: the weight about 
36 tun. The architrave, or impoſt of Sol is 1 5 feet long, 12 feet 
b inches in circumference, 4 feet 2 inches broad, and 2 feet ꝙ inches 
thick. The farther upright of Jupiter is the largeſt ſtone in circum- 
ference, except Venus. It is 22 feet nine inches in circumference, 
6 feet 9 inches broad, 3 feet 10 inches thick, and 17 tees three 
inches high. 

Its oppoſite, is Saturn, 22 feet in circumference, 7 feet 10 inches 
broad, 3 feet 8 inches thick, and 17 feet 10 inches high : On this 
fide the temple the carth is lower. 

Venus is 23 feet 2 inches in circumference, 7 feet 6 inches broad, 
3 feet 10 inches thick, and 16 feet two inches high. 

Mars, the oppoſite trilithon, is 22 feet eleven inches in circum- 
ference, 7 feet 8 inches broad, 3 feet 10 inches thick, and 16 feet 
3 inches high. | 
The impoſt of Luna is half the length, and, as near as I can 
judge it, half the ſize of the impoſt of Sol; the uprights, I ſuppoſe, 
of the fame proportion ; Its correſpondent Mercury I have drawn 
with the ſame dimenſions. Luna is of the ſame kind of granite as 
the ſtones of the ſecond circle: All the other ſtones, of the great 
ellipſis are of the rock kind, with thoſe of the outward circle. 


FF | L now 
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I now come to the ſtones, which ſtand in the body of the tem- 
| ple ; and ſhall begin ficſt with number 19, on'the left hand, which 
I call Aries v : its oppoſite which lies on the ground, number 29, 
is Taurus 8. Number 20 is Piſces x : its oppoſite, number 28, 
is Gemini n. Number 21, Aquarius ; its oppoſite ſhould have 
been Cancer = : There is no ſtone to correſpond with number 27 : 
I ſuppoſe it to have been Capricorn ; and its oppoſite Leo &. 
Number 22 is a ſtump broken off, and partly covered with turf, 
intended for Sagittarius : its oppoſite, number 26, is Virgo m. 
Number 23 is a fragment, its ſtump lies under the hither part of 
Sol's upright, and was Scorpio m; its oppoſite number 25, Libra &: 
Number 24 I ſuppoſe to be the Druid's ſtall ; and ſtood directly 
againſt Sol, behind the altar, facing the line of the temple. The 
ſtone Libra, on the left ſide of it, has a groove cut up through the 
middle of it, which divides it into two equal parts ; the only ſtone 
that has the appearance of a tool on it, except on their beds, to 
receive the tenons of the impoſts ; and a little on the outward cor- 
ners of the impoſts. Theſe ſtones are of a height, in proportion to 
_ thoſe they ſtand before, the higheſt about eight feet. Vid. plate 2. 

At the upper end of the choir lies a ſtone, number 30, called the 
altar; it is ſixteen feet long, four feet broad, and twenty inches 

chick; it is a bluiſh marble, interſperſed with white glittering ſand, 
ang v. ken in two 2 | 5 5 
"7" las. have diſagreed about the number of ſtones in the inner 
kd I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate to the reader, 
part of this.temple, > ; 
that there could be no moe than thirteen, by the following plan. 
I ſuppoſe them to be che tr;irteen lunar months: and the twelve 


8gns of the zodiac. That, at the upper end, the Druid's ſtall. 
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The planets and ſigns are all marked with their proper characters. 


The letter A is the altar ſtone. Vid. Diagram. | 
Figures 1 and 2, are the ſtones that help to form the ellipſis; and | 


belong to the ſecond circle. The diſtances between Aries and 
: | Piſces, 


I 
nA 
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Piſces, Leo and Gemini, will be accounted for, when the uſes 
of the temple are explained. 
The number of ſtones, that e this — temple, 

is as followeth : | 

Uprights of the outward circle, 30. 

Architraves over the ſame, .- 30. 

The inward <circle, = -: = "--o% 

The great oval, - = 14. 


Architraves over the ſame, = 7. 

The inward oval, - =. - 13. 
%% - - = I. 
| Three ſtones on the vallum, = 3. 
Iyhbe large ſtone in the avenue, | 
129. 


Dr. Stukeley thinks there was another ſtone ſtanding on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the temple, oppoſite the grand entrance; if ſo, 
the complete number which formed this venerable piece of anti- 
quity, amounts to one hundred and thirty ſtones ; juſt ſo many as 
are required in my plan. 


The 


The USES of 


CHOJR GAUR 


| EXPLAINED, and * to be a 
TROPICAL TEMPLE. 


HE ſtone number 1, in the middle of the grand avenue to the 
Temple, is the Key, or Gnomon, by which I propoſe to 
unlock this Ambre, or Repoſitory of Druidical Secrets. 
In plate 2 and 3, an horizon is drawn round the temple, divided 
into 360 equal parts, or degrees : the outward circle of the horizon 


is divided into 12 equal parts; each part, marked with a ſign of the 


zodiac, Theſe ſigns ſtand 30 degrees from each other. Begin at 
the eaſt with Aries; and reckon them on the right till you come to 


' Piſces, the laſt ign. Theſe are their names and characters: 


Aries v the Ram. Libra 2 the Ballance. 


Taurus u the Bull, Scorpio m the Scorpion. 
Gemini = Twins. Sagittarius 4 the Centaur, 
Cancer @ the Crab. Capricornus the horned Goat. 
Leo & the Lion. Aquarius = the Waterer. 


Virgo. m the Virgin. Piſces & Fiſhes. Vid. Diagr. p. 61. 
| | The 
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The ſun, in his annual revolution round his axis, paſſes through 
one of theſe ſigns every month; in 12 months he paſſes through 
them all; and then the ſolar year is completed. | 
At the ſummer ſolſtice, when the days are longeſt, he enters the 
ſign Cancer, and ſeems to riſe in the ſame point of the horizon, three 
days together. The Arch-Druid ſtanding againſt his ſtall, and look- 
ing down the right line of the temple, over the ſtones II. and I. his 
eye is bounded by Durrington field, (a charming horizon about two 
miles diſtarit,) he there ſees the ſun riſe from behind the hill ; the 
apex of the ſtone number I. points directly to the place; the other 
ſtone, number II. being flat at top, he might, with ſome accuracy, 
meaſure a degree of the great circle. This ſtone ſtood ſomewhat 
lower than number I. At this ſolſtice the ſun riſes ten degrees in 
Taurus, and ſets 20 degrees in Leo ; his greateſt amplitude (in this 
latitude,) from the eaſt is forty degrees at riſing, and the ſame from 
the weſt at ſetting. Vid. plates 2 and 3, ſtones II. and IV. As 
the ſtone number II. ſtood directly in the grand entrance to the tem- 
ple, it anſwered the purpoſe of a ſereen, to conceal from the vul- 
gar, the myſterious rites of the Druids ; they not being admitted 
within the vallum of the ditch. | 
At the winter ſolſtice, the ſan 1 1s in Capricorn, and rifes by the 
ſtone number III. 20 degrees in Aquarius, and ſets 10 degrees* in 
Scorpio ; here is no ſtone to point out his fetting. His greateſt am- 
plitude at riſing, is forty degrees ſouth of the eaſt, and the ſame am- 
plitude at ſetting, ſouth of the weſt. Vide the horizon in both 
plates. 
The outward circle of the temple conſiſts of thirty pillars ; ; theſe, 


multiplied by the 12 ſigns, make 360, as many days as were 
reckoned 


E XP L A'E (6, 


reckoned in the antient ſolar year; (or at leaſt I apprehend ſo). Theſe 
| Pillars were crowned at top, with a circular Corniſh of impoſts. All 
circles were looked upon by the ancients as ſymbols of the Deity, of 
eternity, and of the revolution of time. The antient Egyptians re- 
preſented the year hieroglyphically, by a ſerpent with the tail in 
its mouth ; which repreſentation is continued down to us in our 
common almanacks, with theſe mottos: in /e/e volvitur annus ; 
annus latet in angue. Whether or not the Druids allowed for the 
ſolſtices in reckoning the days of the year, I cannot take upon me 
to ſay; they muſt certainly know the number of days, and hours, 
the year conſiſted of, from this mathematical obſervatory. . The di- 
viſion of the great circle into 360 degrees, is as ancient as their com- 
mon parent Noah; if not many ages primæval to the deluge. 

The inward circle is the lunar month : Between it and the great 
ellipſis you ſee the phaſe of the moon, when ſhe is ſix days old; the 
Druids then began to reckon her days, till ſhe put on the ſame ap- 
pearance again; which were 29 days and 12 hours: Here they had 
an opportunity of comparing the lunar months, with the ſolar year. 

At the upper end of this circle, there are fix ſtones ſtanding cloſe 
together, by which are expreſſed the harveſt and hunter's moon : 
ſhe, at theſe ſeaſons, riſes ſix night's together, with little variation, 
owing to the ſmall angle ſhe makes. Vid. Ferguſon on the harveſt 
n | | | | 
Next to this circle is the great ellipſis, compoſed of ſeven pair of 
pillars, with an impoſt on each pair; I call them the ſeven planets, 
which at preſent give names to the ſeven days of the week: The 
reaſon why they are deſcribed by three ſtones, or trilithons, I appre- 
hend to be this : the Druids conceived, that each planet had great 

| influence 
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influence over the ſeaſons ; they never gathered plants, &c. but 


under the aſpects of one or other of them; a practice continued al- 
molt to our times, by botaniſts of great repute. All nature is ſen- 
ſible of the genial warnith of the ſun; the water of the ſeas would 
become ſtagnant, were it not for the moon's preſſure on our atmoſ- 


phere, which cauſes tides, and many other phœnomena unaccounted 


for; what influence the other planets may have over us, I muſt leave 
to the reader. Whatever the Druids did, was myſterious, and reli- 
giouſly kept from the knowledge of the vulgar ; from thence, I con- 
clude, theſe trilithons expreſſed the three ſeaſons of the year; the 
word autumn not being known, in any of the celtic languages, nor 
among the Jews; for in the holy ſcriptures you have only ſed time, 
harveſt, and winter; or ſpring, ſummer, and winter. 

Theſe planets, with two ftones of the inner circk, give that ovi- 
form, or egg-like ſhape to the earth. This is the ſerpent's egg, or 
ovum mundi, of the ancients, who were entirely ignorant from 
whence it proceeded. The Druids, in the creation of the world, 
conceived all nature to ſpring from this egg of the earth, which myſ- 
tery they concealed from the world, in other works, beſides this of 
Stonehenge. Vid. the ancient univerfal hiſtory, Vol. 1, p. 27, 34, 
35, 36. Vid. Pliny's natural hiſtory on the ſerpent's egg. Vid. 
plate 1. fig, 1. The ferpent's egg with the Equator, the Tropics of 
Cancer, and Capricorn, the Polar circles and the Ecliptic, which the 
Druids wore ſuſpended from their necks on all pablic occaſions. 

To find out the elevation of the north pole, or latitude of the 
place: Draw a line (as in plate 1) through the temple, and divide it 
into ninety equal parts, which 1s a quadrant of the great circle, and 
you will find the center, between the two focus's of the ellipſis, 

to be 
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to be 51 degrees and about 11 minutes; you will find alſo, the lati- 
tude of this temple, to be the ſame, in the maps of Wiltſhire. Vid. 
plate 1. And what may ſeem ſtill more extraordinary! the temple 
could not have heen erected in this form in any other parallel of 
latitude, "7 

In order to prove it, draw two concentric circles about eleven de- 
grees from each other : another circle muſt be drawn, the lower part 
of which is to be formed with part of the ſecond circle; fo as to 
give a phaſe to the moon, when ſhe is fix days old : the center then, 
of this laſt circle, will be in 51 degrees and about eleven miuutes 
north latitude. Vid. p. 1. fig. 3. 

If you attempt to draw the third circle, in any other degree of la- 
titude, it will either not touch the ſecond circle, or become ec- 
centrick. Vid. plate 1. fig. 4. 


Suppole, for inſtance, you draw a circle in 45 degrees of Lat. (a 
place in Gaul, where the Druids held their national council; as 


Cæſar informs us in his commentaries) it will be exactly concentric 
with the other two circles ; if for the Lat, of Peterſburg, it will be 
eccentrick : ſo for Naples in Italy, and Alexandria in Egypt. 
The ſtones called the 13 lunar months, or the 12 ſigns of the zo- 
diac, never ſtood equidiſtant from each other. The Druids undoubt- 
edly had their reaſons for it, which I ſuppole to be theſe. The 
ſtone behind the altar, was aſſigned to the Arch-Druid for his ſtall, 
Libra and Scorpio on each fide of it, to thoſe next in dignity ; and 
ſo of the reſt ; the Druideſſes probably attended on public occaſions. 
Aries and Taurus, which ſtand at a much greater diſtance from the 


— were intended for the Bards, (the place at preſent aſſigned 
Ki to the 
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to the muſicians in our choirs) where there was room ſufficient for 


all their muſical inſtruments, &c. Vid. the diagram p. 61. 


The laſt ſtone to be taken notice of, is the altar. On this altar 
the Druids offered up the blood only of their ſacrifices. Notwith- 
ſtanding they have been charged by all authors, with offering up 
human victims, I muſt beg leave to diſſent from them, for the fol- 


| lowing reaſon ; which is, that this altar will not bear the fire. I 


tried a fragment of it in a crucible ; it ſoon changed its blueiſh to an 
aſh colour, and, in a ſtronger fire, was reduced to power: Very 
unfit ſurely for burnt offerings ! 

If what has been ſaid is not ſufficient to prove this a tropical temple, 


let usenquire into the derivation of its Britiſh name, Choir Gaur. 


Choir, in all our dictionaries, is rendered choire, or quire. of a 
church; the true ſenſe of the word being loſt in all the celtic lan- 
guages. Calaſhio, in his Hebrew Lexicon, tranſlates the radical 
word Chor or Cor, Concha Marina ; which may, (I preſume) be 


called Cancer; the crab ſhell, reſembling more the quire of a church 


than any other; it being of an elliptic or oval form. 
Gaur in the Iriſh, Gauvr in the Armoric, and Gafr in the Welſh, 


are words of the ſame ſound, and ſignify Caper the he-goat ; from 


whence Capricorn, the ſign when the ſun enters the winter ſolſtice ; 
and Cancer, when the ſun enters the ſummer ſolſtice. 
I hope the reader is now convinced of its being a tropical temple, | 
erected by the ancient Druids, for obſerving the motions of the 
heavenly bodies : ' and from whence probably the choirs of all 
churches derived their name. Vid. Toland, Pezron, Skinner, Ri- 


chards, &c. 


Rock 
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Rock ſtones are to be found in ſandy foils, and not on mountains, 
which conſiſt of chalk and flints only, viz. the Marlborough Downs, 
from whence Jones, Stukeley, and Wood have brought them. 

At Urchfont, about eleven miles from Stonehenge, may be ſeen 
large rocks, of the ſame kind with thoſe of our temple ; juſt by a 
cottage, in one of the rocks, is dug a reſervoir to ſupply it with 
water, which iſſues out of the ſame rock: As there is no ſuch word 
as Urch in dictionaries, if ſimilar ſounds may be allowed, Iriſh or 
Erſefont will account for the tradition of theſe ſtones being origi- 
nally brought from Ireland. 

On the river Avon, about two miles from are, 1 is ſituated 
the ancient town of Ambreſbury, famous for a Nunnery built by 
Queen Elfrida, by way of expiation for the murder of King Edward 
the younger, called-St. Edward, of which ſhe had been guilty. 


In the reign of Henry II. Ann. Dom. 1177, the Nuns about thirty 


in number) were expelled from this houſe, and ſhut up in other 
religious houſes, under ſtrifter cuſtody, for their Incontinency and 
notorious ſcandal; and other Nuns of Font-Everard introduced 


here by the authority of Pope Alexander, King Henry II. and 


Richard, Archbiſhop of Conterbury; which King Henry 1I. gave 
to the ſaid Nunnery of Font-Everard, this Church as a Cell, with 
many other lands, and great liberties; all which were confirmed 
by King John, in the firſt year of his reign, with a gift of 50s. per 
Ann. out of the Exchequer, for ever, in the fifth year of his reign, 


valued at 4951. 158. 2d. per Ann. Vid. Dugdale. Since, his Grace 


the Duke of Queenſberry has made a turnpike road through this 


town, a ſtage coach paſſes from London to Wells, in Somerſetſhire, 
twice a week: Here are very good Inns to accommodate ſtrangers, 


who come from all parts to viſit this venerable Antiquity, 


OF 


OF THE 
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OR 
MUNDANE E 6. G; 
FROM 


The Ancient UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


HAT the Egyptians in their Coſmogony called Cneph, 

was ſymbolically repreſented in the ſhape of a Man, of a 
dark-blue com plexion, holding a Girdle and a Sceptre, with a royal 
plume on his head, and thruſting forth an Egg out of his mouth ; 
from whence proceeded another God, whom they named Phtha, 
and the Greeks Vulcan. The reaſon of which hieroglyphic is thus 
given: Becauſe this intellectual being is difficult to be found out, 
hidden and inviſible; and becauſe he is the giver of life, and King 
of all things; and becauſe he is moved in an intellectual, and ſpiri- 
tual manner; which is ſignified by the Feathers on his head. The 
Egg which proceeds from the mouth of this God, is interpreted to 
be the world. Vid, Ancient Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 27. Itis proper to 


obſerve, that Orpheus, among other eaſtern learning, ſeems to have 


fit ſt 
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firſt introduced among the Greeks the doctrine of the Mundane- 
Egg; which, in all probability, he learned from the Egyptians, 
who repreſented the world by that Symbol, as many other antient 
nations did. 

The Phrenicians made their zophaſemin, which were the celeſtial 
bodies, oviform, and worſhipped an Egg, in the orgia of Bacchus, 
as an image of the world. And the ſame compariſon, or reſem- 
blance, was made uſe of by the Chaldeans, Perſians, Indians, and 
Chineſe: And this not only for its external figure, but alſo for 
the inward compoſition of it, the ſhell repreſenting the heaven, 
the white the air, and the yolk the earth; though others make out 
the refemblance in a different manner. Hence Plutarch obſerves, 
that the queſtion, which was the elder, the Egg or the Hen, was 
not a trivial Inquiry; but according to the orphick Doctrine, com- 
prehended the antient generation of all things: And the author of 
the Hymns, attributed to Orpheus, makes the firſt born God, 
named by the Greeks Phanes, to be produced from an Egg. This 
was the firſt begotten God, mentioned by Athenagoras to have 
been hatched from the Egg; as the follower of Orpheus taught, 
Vid. Ancient Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 34, 35. 

Ariſtophanes writes, that firft were Chaos, black bos, and 
wide Tartarus; but neither earth, nor air, nor heaven; that night 
with fable wings laid the firſt Egg of Wind in the vaſt boſom of Ere- 
bus, from whence, in proceſs of time, iſſued amiable Love, ſhining 
with Wings of Gold, like to impetuous whirlwinds; that Love cou- 
pling with the obſcure Chaos, ingendered animals and men; but 
there were no gods, before love mingled with all things; from which 


mixture of things one with another, the heaven and the earth were 
generated 
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generated, and the whole race of immortal Gods. Vid. Ancient Hiſt, 
p- 36. 

Pliny, in his natural Hitory, ſays, this Egg, ſpeaking of the 
Gauliſh Druids, which was unknown to the reſt of the World, was 
formed by the ſcum of a vaſt multitude of Serpents twiſted and con- 
jured up together. As ſoon as they began to hiſs, it was raiſed up 
into the air, and muſt be caught before it touched the ground; and 
he that caught it, muſt immediately get on a fleet horſe, and ride 
for his life, from the fury of the Serpents which purſued him, till 
a river ſtopped them ſhort. 'The Egg was then to be flung into the 
water, with a golden ring which they faſtned about it, and muſt 
ſwim on the ſurface with it. Its virtues were then almoſt as num- 
berleſs as Fortunatus's cap, a great many of which our author men- 
tions, as well as its colour and ſhape; and concludes with telling us,. 
that the Emperor Claudius cauſed a Gauliſh Nobleman to be put to 
death merely for having been found with one of theſe Eggs in his. 
Boſom ; and which it ſeems, he wore there with a view of gaining. 
a Law-ſuit, in which he was engaged. 

The remarks which the learned authors make « on this tale 90 
Pliny's are theſe. We muſt, ſay they, firſt take notice of an anci- 
ent Gauliſh monument in the great Cathedral of Paris, on which 
this ceremony of catching the Egg, is repreſented pretty near in the 
ſame manner as Pliny has given it. Another has been found in Ita- 
ly, on which are carved two Serpents, the one holding the Egg in 
its mouth, and the other ſhaping and poliſhing it with its ſpittle. 
If the reader remembers what has been ſaid in the Coſmogony of the 
world, at the entrance of this work, of the Phœnicians and Egypti- 
ans looking upon the Egg to be the principle of all things; that it 

was. 
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was repreſented as coming forth out of the mouth of a Serpent, 
the emblem of the Godhead, or perhaps rather of wiſdom; and if 
we add what Plutarch obſerves, that the Theology of the ancients 
| aſcribed to the Egg the priority of time, and the ſeed of all things, 
he will eaſily decypher a much ſublimer meaning in the mythology 
of the Egg, than that Roman Author could, or was perhaps willing 
to ſee in it, either from thoſe emblematic monuments, or fabulous 
reports, from which he took this ridiculous account: for it muſt 
be further obſerved, that the Druids were very fond of wrapping up 
all their learning, and even their moral precepts, in ſuch kinds of 
oy CPR ER matte GE 
In that curious collection of ' Antiquities diſcovered at H ercula- 
neum, and publiſhed at Naples, by Order of the King of Spain, 
may be ſeen the ſame repreſentation of two Serpents forming each 
of them an Egg with their Tongues, on a round Altar, as men- 
tioned in pag. 72. Vid. Le Fitture antiche D'Erculano, Tom. 


4. pag. 65. 
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